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(© o much has changed in the nearly 30 years since 
\J Jefferson Public Radio first began. In many 
ways, public radio has grown up. What was once a 
struggling—almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive presence in the 
lives of so many in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on regular 
membership contributions from supporters, 


especially new generations of listeners. But in the 
long run our future will depend, more and more, 
on special gifts from long-time friends who want 
to help Jefferson Public Radio become stronger 
and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can choose to 
express their deep commitment to public radio 
here in our region is by naming Jefferson Public 
Radio in their will or trust. This is a way to make a 
lasting contribution without affecting your current 
financial security and freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your will or 
trust consult your attorney or personal advisor. 
The legal description of our organization is: “The 
JPR Foundation, Inc., an Oregon non-profit tax- 
exempt corporation located in Ashland, 

Oregon.” 


If you would like more information 
about making a bequest to Jefferson 
Public Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 


Ta 
Cris Williamson and Tret Fure will 
celebrate the release of their new 
recording with a concert in Ashland on 
March 5. See Artscene, page 28. 


Visit us on the 
World Wide Web 


http://www.jeffnet.org 


ON THE COVER 


The rural farmhouse which houses Story 
Line Press at Three Oaks Farm, in the 
orchards between Ashland and Talent. See 
feature story, page 8. Photo by Eric Alan. 
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Keeping Stories Alive 

The Rogue Valley is quietly developing 
a very active literary community. 
Joining it this past year was Story 
Line Press, considered one of the 
nation’s top nonprofit literary presses. 
Eric Alan looks at what the publisher 
brings to the region and the literary 
world, in its move from one rural 
Oregon locale to another. 


A Hike in the Price Tag 


Faced with a desperate need for 
revenue for the upkeep of National 
Forest lands, the federal government 
has experimentally instituted hiking 
fees. Some see this as a simple and 
logical solution; others see it as 
outrageous, in light of financial 
breaks given to mining. grazing and 
timber interests on the same land. 
Will trail fees help preserve the 
lands, locally and nationally? Or will 
they encourage commercialization 
and perpetuate injustice? Lorie C. 
List investigates. 
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of Art. See Artscene, 
page 28. 
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“We Judge Ourselves by the Exceptional Service 
we Provide, While Others Judge us by the 
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Judge For Yourself 
272 East Main, Ashland 541-552-1630 
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ng Sun Farms 
Phoenix, Oregon 


Fresh from the Farm! 


Vinaigrettes & Marinades 
Vinegars & Oils ~ Mustards 


Pestos ~ Cheese Tortas 


Aa 


: 1* Annual 


ALEUTIAN 
GOOSE 


FESTIVAL 


“es March 26-28, 1999 
| 


Celebrate Spring with 
the world’s entire populatioss 
of Aleutian Canada Geese 


(an Endangered Species Act success story) 


Northern California’s Redwood Coast 

e View the 3* largest seabird colony 
inthe lowar 48 states. 

© Enjoy offshore birding 
and whale watching. 

e Kayak on the west's largest coastal 
lagoon, Lake Earl. 

e Ont the estuary of Caldomia's 
Wud & Scanic Smith River. 

° Mast some of our region's 400+ 
recorded bird spacias. 


Join us for a variety of fieldtrips, 
workshops and seminars in the home of 
Redwood National & State Parks 


P.O. Box 156, Smith River, CA 95567 
707-487-2112 of 800-343-8300 
\ Calla@wave nel http/Avww.dalnorte.org/soar 


The Gaelic League & Jefferson Public Radio Present 
Co-sponored by The Douglas Co. Scottish Society 


Nazive lrish Storyteller Tomdseen Foley's 


Drowm the Shamrock 
A Celebracion of Sc. Pacricks Day 


s 
FAN Te a 


= 


7:30 pm March 17th 
ee SS Jacoby Auditorium 
Umpqua Community College 


Roseburg, Oregon 


: Featuring: 
Tradizional lrish Step Dancing 


With Special Guest Artists: 


© QDolly AcKissick — Celtic harp 


@ Devon Leger - Irish fiddle 


© Pac O Scannell - Irish whistle, vocals & guitar 
© Jasmine Anderson - Award-winning dancer - Murray School of Insh Danang 
S Megan Dize - Insh step dancer - Anne McBride School of Insh Danang 


Tickets: $12.50. Available at Ricketts Music, Umpqua Valley Arts Center 
and the UCC Fine Arts Campus Office in Roseburg 


For information:Tish Steinfeld at 541-482-985 
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TUNED IN- 


Ronald Kramer 


As It Was —- An Emblem 
of Volunteerism 


\/ hen I first came to what is now 


| known as Jefferson Public Radio, I 
Y told a local reporter who was work- 
ing on a story about young KSOR’s future 
that I didn’t think of the station as just a 
radio station. It seemed to me that a public 
radio station should function more like a 
community institution much like a public li- 
brary. Part of the analogy referred to our 
programming when I noted that, just like no 
individual reads all the books on a library’s 
shelves, all members of the community were 
enriched by the presence of broad intellec- 
tual resources. But part of the analogy went 
beyond literary allusion and referred to the 
social and broadly intellectual function that 
a library plays. Often libraries, at their best, 
are places where meetings are held, people 
gather to interact with one another, to ex- 
plore their worlds, to participate in public 
poetry readings and discuss literature, poli- 
tics and the arts. And a good library fre- 
quently relies upon the commitment of local 
citizenry to the library’s broad purposes, 
both to fund its activities and often as vol- 
unteers to help the library achieve its goals. 
We have always operated JPR with that 
same view—and consequently relied upon tal- 
ented and dedicated volunteers to help us real- 
ize the communities’ expectations of us. But 
the library analogy I drew more than twenty 
years ago came “home” in yet another way 
within the past few months when JPR pub- 
lished its first book, As Jt Was, drawn as the 
title suggests, from our daily look at the history 
of southern Oregon and northern California. 
As It Was began when the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society (SOHS) called me 
about ten years ago to ask whether JPR 
might be able to broadcast a daily series of 
modules drawn in a very informal way from 
our region’s history. SOHS offered the ser- 
vices of a talented volunteer and researcher, 
Carol Barrett, to help develop the program 
and [ readily committed JPR to the under- 
taking. In short order Hank Henry, who 


was then serving on the SOHS Board of 
Trustees and who is well-known throughout 
our area as a distinguished radio and tele- 
vision news man who had retired from 
KMED after decades of service, signed on 
as the “voice” of the program. Still, produc- 
ing a daily series is a considerable under- 
taking and JPR’s small staff was pressed to 
find time to take on these new responsibili- 
ties. Accordingly, we explored volunteer 
support for the production side of the un- 
dertaking. And thus, As Jt Was was born. 

That was over 1200 episodes ago and no 
one, least of all me, thought we were launch- 
ing something which would become one of 
JPR's most enduring program trademarks. 

A host of volunteers have joined Carol 
and Hank in making As Jt Was a daily real- 
ity for all these years, most notably Bob 
Davy (who is a retired public television 
broadcaster who came to radio in his retire- 
ment years and has been an important part 
of JPR ever since). But many others have 
also played a role. One of the nice things 
about As Jt Was is its interactive nature. 
While Carol is the source of most of the 
story material which she gleans from a wide 
variety of sources, the broadcasts have also 
stimulated submissions from organizations 
and listeners throughout our listening area 
and those submissions, which are credited 
on air, have helped forge the regional value 
and identity of the program (as well as stim- 
ulating new submissions). Thus, the volun- 
teer forces which gave life to As Jt Was 
helped stimulate an even broader range of 
community volunteer involvement. 

A couple of years ago Carol asked us to 
consider publishing some of the scripts in 
book form and, just like the initial proposal 
for As It Was so many years before, it was a 
fertile suggestion which captured our en- 
thusiasm. John Baxter undertook the pro- 
ject with Carol, who sailed into the book 
venture with her typically energetic commit- 
ment to local history and JPR. More than 


just publishing the words we had broadcast 
over the years, Carol used our radio re- 
sources to identify photographs—many of 
which had never before been published—to 
help illustrate the scripts which were being 
prepared for publication. Caro! made many 
trips throughout our listening area to meet 
with people who had offered photos for con- 
sideration in the book and to help select 
those which best helped visually comple- 
ment the stories contained in the book. 

The result is something of which we at 
JPR are very proud. Not only have we been 
able to create, sustain and share a unique 
radio program with listeners for many years, 
but we’ve now been able to extend the pro- 
gram's value in a compiled fashion which will 
find its way into homes and public libraries 
and historical societies throughout the re- 
gion where it can better inform current and 
future readers about the people and events 
which have shaped our regional culture. 

It is kind of a “bonus,” I think, that our 
publication of As Jt Was adds yet another 
dimension to our realization of the library 
analogy I drew for JPR so long ago. 

But I think the most striking point 
about As Jt Was is that it is an almost en- 
tirely volunteer product. None of the vol- 
unteers have ever been paid a penny for 
their work in bringing this program, or this 
book, to the public. Their hard work and 
dedication produces a fully professional 
product. But the realization that, like much 
of public radio, this type of undertaking 
doesn’t “pencil out” financially in the world 
of commerce, has never daunted these folks 
for a moment. As It Was is a labor of love 
which, like the best aspects of volunteerism, 
has been undertaken for the intrinsic joy 
of the result and the satisfaction of bring- 
ing something of value to the community. 

JPR couldn’t be prouder of Carol, Hank, 
Bob and all the other volunteers who have 
made As Jt Was possible and couldn’t be 
more flattered by what their willingness to 
devote themselves to this project does to 
help make JPR the kind of organization we 
have always wanted it to be. 

So on behalf of everyone at JPR—and the 
many thousands of listeners, and now read- 
ers, who value what volunteers contribute— 
we extend a most heartfelt “thank you” to our 
entire volunteer corps who make JPR a special 
place which our contribution to the educa- 
tional and cultural character of our region. © 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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HOT DOGs_ 


ARE JUST THE 
BEGINNING! | 


( Oktoberfest Sausage 
Italian Sausage 
{| Portuguese Linguisa 
Giant German Beer Sausage 
| British Bulldogs | 
Cajun Hot Links 
Andouille Sausage 
| Blackforest Beef Sausage | 
Polish Kielbasa 
{ Knockout Knockwurst | 
Bavarian Bratwurst 
l Cheddar Franks | 


In Medford on 
Court at Manzanita { 


OPEN: TUES-SAT. S8e85 779-3641 


> 
I | 
«, \ v0 Cy) Ly ! 
<= 
le I 
! CHOCOLATE 1 
COMPANY ~ |! 
| $150 OFF Box of 8 Truffles | 
\ Reg. $12.50 ——— 
| _ Pear Tree Factory Stores {> a l 
I a Fern \ ee pa pole M © Bs! | 


A full service 
restaurant 


Open dally 
11:30 am 


TAN 
ES sce) <1 = 
LIS IE WIN 


SING: 


= - 
101 Oak St. * 


Ashland, OR 
482-2448 
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© 5 WERFERSON ALMANAC 


_— Diana Coogle 


Vietnamese Man 
on the Greyhound 


arly spring brings an itch to the feet. 

Some of us just want to scratch that 

itch with a shovel; others want the 
foot on the road. I’m really more of the for- 
mer type than the latter, but I was on the 
road, anyway, on a Greyhound bus coming 
home from Portland. 

The bus was crowded 
and the bus driver snarly, 
He reminded us there 
would be no foul language 
or smoking. After an hour 
on the road, he spoke 
through the microphone 
again to tell the people in 
the back of the bus to cut 
down on the noise. [ had- 
n’t thought they were dis- 
ruptive. 

We had a brief rest 
stop in Eugene, and when 
we reboarded, the driver 
told us Greyhound was sending out a sec- 
ond bus, so there wouldn’t be any new 
passengers on this one. But when he 
counted us, we were one too many. Griping 
and complaining, he walked through the 
bus checking our tickets. He found the 
culprit, a confused Vietnamese man with 
several plastic bags and a duffel bag. The 
bus driver told him to get off; the man, 
frightened, clutched his duffel bag to his 
chest and said something in an incom- 
prehensible language. “Does anybody speak 
this man’s language?” The driver barked at 
the rest of us. We all sat there in silence. 
The driver shoved at the man to move 
him towards the door. The man, shaking 
in fright and bewilderment, scrambled off 
the bus. 

“He left his bags,” said a very tall white 
man in the seat in front of me. 

“Those are his bags,” someone else said, 
but the driver either didn’t hear or didn’t 
care. He climbed querulously into his seat 
and started the bus. 


<5 


IF WE CAN'T 
STEP FORWARD IN 
THE NAME OF JUSTICE 
IN SMALL MATTERS, 
WHAT WILL MAKE US 
DO SO IN MATTERS 
OF GREATER 
CONSEQUENCE? 


A wave of concern flowed through the 
passengers. The poor Vietnamese man who 
was shoved out the door—he’s left his bags 
on this bus. But the bus was on the road, 
headed for Heaven on Earth Restaurant for 
our dinner stop. 

Why didn’t anyone immediately grab 
the bags and jump off the 
bus to give them to the 
man? Why had we all just 
sat there? The bus driver 
wouldn’t have left us. 
What kept us from acting? 
I was appalled that no one 
had moved to help. I was 
especially appalled that I 
hadn’t done anything. 

Maybe we were behav- 
ing out of a misguided 
sense of doing right. We 
were supposed to be in 
our seats, ready to go. The 
bus driver didn’t like things to go wrong. 
He wouldn’t like keeping the bus waiting 
while one of us took the bags to the Viet- 
namese man. So, like obedient people, like 
docile sheep, like good Nazis, we stayed in 
our places. 

In a 1988 essay Mary Lee Settle tells of 
being at a small dinner party in London im- 
mediately after World War II. One of the 
guests, an elegant French officer, taking it 
for granted that he was making an accept- 
able remark, said, “Well, at least Hitler 
did one thing for us. He got rid of the Jews 
in Europe.” 

“IT was too frozen with shock to move 
or speak,” Settle says. “I felt drained of life. 
Despair can leave you too lost to resist se- 
duction. You go along. I did not leave 
quickly enough. In short, I was polite.” 

I was polite, too, on the Greyhound bus, 
but to the wrong man. Just as no one at 
the dinner party dared to confront the 
French officer with his enormous assump- 
tion, no one on the bus dared to help the 


man in need in the face of the bullying man 
in charge. 

When we got to Heaven on Earth 
Restaurant, the tall man in front of me 
carried the Vietnamese man’s bags to 
him on the bus behind ours. That the 
Vietnamese man got his things back makes 
the story turn out right in the end, but it 
doesn’t alleviate the guilt of all of us for not 
having done right in the first place. If we 
can't step forward in the name of justice in 
small matters, for the love of God, what will 
make us do so in matters of greater conse- 
quence? 1M 


Diana Coogle is an essayist and playwright 
who lives in the mountains above the Ap- 
plegate. She teaches writing and journal- 
ism, and runs the Applegate Youth Theater 
in the summers. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
CLASSES IN 
ASHLAND AND MEDFORD 


SOUTHERN 
OREGON 
UNIVERSITY 


Art & Design ° Photography 
Computers * Finance @ Investing 
Dance ° Fitness, Health @ Sports 

Languages ° Natural History 

Travel ° Writing 


Mention this ad and receive $5.00 
off any Community Education class! 


Classes start throughout April 
For acomplete schedule call 552-6331 
(Ashland classes) or 552-8100 (Medford classes) 


EA 


Fuieqded Cangus Prograns 


photographs. 


. 4 1 J } 

; ‘gueatroa be cat . } 
southern regan 
Worthen Calforoua 


Devas pantti 


As Heard on the Radio! 


JPR’s radio series As /t Was, hosted by Hank 
Henry, is now a book. We've collected the best gm 
stories from As /t Was in this new book, ‘ i 
illustrated with almost 100 historical 


— 


As It Was: Stories from the History of 


Southern Oregon and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


Send check or money 
order for $19.95 + $2.50 
shipping and handling 
) > ($22.45 total) per copy. 


Ce es td eee ee 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 

or bill to my credit card: OD VISA (Mastercard [LJ American Express CO Discover 

CARD NO. Exp. 
Send completed form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Taste the 
Organic 
Difference 


* Fresh produce 
picked ripe 

in the field 
« Whole foods 


full of flavor, 
not additives 


ASHLAND CoMMUNITY 
Foon STORE 
237 N. First Street - Ashland - 482-2237 


Sam-9pm Monday-Saturday - 9am-9pm Sunday 


An Oceanfront 
q Ousis! 


TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON /CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


a | 5 6 Me “eo i 
Starting at Double 


> All Just Steps From the Ocean! 


Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant 
Reservations 1-800-357-6199 » 


e-mail: casarubio@telis.org 
N http://members.aol.com/casarubio 4 


AA & & ES 
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JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


1 Russell Sadler 


Bicameral or Unicameral? 


hen Harry Bodine talks, Russell 

Sadler listens. Bodine was covering 

Salem for The Oregonian when | 
began covering the Oregon Legislature in 
1971. His advice was always first-rate. It was 
Harry Bodine who said “follow the money,” 
long before it became the byword of the Wa- 
tergate scandal. Bodine meant follow the 
deliberations of the Legislature's budget- 
writing Joint Ways and Means Committee. 
Those were the folks who had the real 
power in Salem. It was where much of the 
mischief and shenanigans took place—and it 
still does. In retrospect, it was a neophyte 
reporter's best single nugget of advice. 

So when Harry Bodine writes a column 
in The Oregonian suggesting Oregon con- 
sider a unicameral Legislature to replace 
the present two-house Legislative Assem- 
bly it is worth thinking about. Nebraska has 
the only unicameral Legislature in the 
United States. It has been regarded as suc- 
cessful for 62 years. Nebraskans elect 49 
lawmakers called senators to staggered 
four-year terms so only a portion of the 
members are up for election in any given 
year. The one presiding officer is elected by 
all lawmakers, not in a closed-door caucus 
of the majority party. Nebraska lawmakers 
then elect chairs of the 10 committees that 
conduct public hearings and work on bills. 

Bodine argues all voters in Nebraska 
get to vote on their lawmakers in primary 
and general elections regardless of party. In 
a unicameral system one house cannot 
grandstand by passing a bill knowing the 
other house will kill it. Citizens only have to 
make one trip to their capitol in Lincoln to 
testify before a legislative committee. The 
cost is lower because there are fewer law- 
makers and less staff than Oregon's bicam- 
eral Legislature. 

Bodine is not the only one interested in 
a unicameral Legislature. Vera Katz, now 
Portland’s mayor, promoted the idea briefly 
when she was a legislator and before she 
was elected Speaker of the Oregon House. 
Despite its popularity in Nebraska, it has 


never caught on elsewhere. That is probably 
explained by some demographic character- 
istics that make the unicameral Legislature 
politically acceptable to the cornhuskers. 

Nebraska does not have the large popu- 
lation concentration Oregon has in the 
Willamette Valley. Nebraska’s unicameral 
Legislature represents the state geographi- 
cally because the population is more evenly 
spread over the state. It represents Ne- 
braska ideologically because the state still 
has homogenous political attitudes. A uni- 
cameral Legislature in Oregon would dis- 
enfranchise vast areas of the state witha 
sparse population because the vast majority 
of members would come from populous 
Willamette Valley cities and their suburbs. 
Oregon’s 60 House districts reflect demo- 
graphic changes more quickly that the Sen- 
ate’s 30 districts because the House dis- 
tricts contain fewer people in smaller areas. 

Secretary of State Phil Keisling, whose 
office collects these statistics, estimates 
each Oregon House district represents 
about 57,500 people while each Senate dis- 
trict represents 115,000 based on Oregon's 
population of 3.4 million. Nine years after 
the last reapportionment based on the 1990 
census existing legislative districts no 
longer contain an equal number of people. 
Keisling says fast growing districts like 
House District 9 in Tigard now contain 
twice as many people as the least populated 
districts, based on voter registration statis- 
tics. Reapportionment following the 2000 
census will move still more legislative dis- 
tricts west of the Cascades because the 
house districts are so small. Only the larger 
Senate districts promise Eastern, Southern 
and Coastal Oregon any representation in 
Salem. 

If a unicameral Oregon Legislature had 
a large number of members in geographi- 
cally smaller districts so it was responsive to 
changing political attitudes it would disen- 
franchise the far-flung corners of Oregon. 
If there were fewer lawmakers in geograph- 
ically larger districts to guarantee represen- 


tation of Oregon’s far-flung corners the Leg- 
islature would not be terribly responsive to 
changing suburban demographics. 

Larger districts tend to dilute emerging 
political movements by submerging them in 
a larger population. Christian Republicans 
who can get elected in smaller Portland 
suburban House districts have difficulty 
winning seats in geographically larger Sen- 
ate districts because there is little wide- 
spread support for their theocratic politics. 
On the other end of the political spectrum, 
Eugene chooses some of the most liberal 
members of the House because enough lib- 
eral voters are concentrated in smaller 
House districts to elect them. Senate De- 
mocrats who represent larger geographic 
areas with more complicated interests tend 
to be more moderate than their House 
counterparts. 

Smaller house districts foster emerging 
political movements in response Oregon's 
changing demographics while the stridency 
of the newcomers is tempered by a Senate 
representing larger constituencies. A uni- 
cameral Oregon Legislature would elimi- 
nate this protective buffer. A unicameral 
Oregon Legislature would be vulnerable to 
political mischief by any emerging political 
movement that captured a transient major- 
ity in any election cycle without the tem- 
pering effect of another house represent- 
ing larger geographic interests. 

The potential of rapidly switching polit- 
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Keeping Stories Alive 


With a maverick tendency and a rural flavor, 
Story Line Press seeks the best stories of our time. 


/ VA has spawned an array of 
J!) shouting new media, the 
(am \ quiet printed word is far 
= b —J from fading away. If any- 
thing, the new ease of publication made 
possible by technology has further en- 
couraged that most basic form of ex- 
pression: newly tapped into the deep- 
rooted human urge to tell stories and 
hear them. “There’s a yearning that | 
think is fundamental in all of us, to hear 
a good story and have it told well,” says 
Robert McDowell, executive director of 
Story Line Press, a non-profit literary 
press thriving as a result of attentive- 
ness to that yearning, 
After fifteen years of thriving else- 
where, Story Line Press pulled up its 
rural roots in 1998 and brought its in- 
dependent vision to the Rogue Valley, settling its 
operations in a farmhouse in the orchards which 
border Ashland and Talent. Although wishing to 
keep the rural and regional flavor that defined the 
publisher in its years farther north in Brownsville 
Oregon, the idea was to become a part of a farger, 
more culturally oriented community: Ashland en 
the Rogue Valley fit that bill. 
: Publishers, like words themselves, are gener- 
ally quiet entities, not given to neon si 
they exist here in the shadow of tcc ee 
tutions like the Oregon Shakespeare Festival South eae 
University and the Britt Festivals. But the literar # 
community that Story Line has come to join aa 
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IT iS PERHAPS THIS 
SENSE OF PLACE THAT 
MOST SETS STORY LINE 
APART FROM THE 
CROWD OF URBAN 
| EASTERN PUBLISHERS. 


n Oregon 


by Eric Alan 


es 


enhance is quietly growing strong. 
Other fine publishers are locally based, 
including White Cloud Press, one of the 
nation’s top publishers of spiritually ori- 
ented books; Blackstone Audio Books, 
again one of the nation’s top companies 
in its field; and many smaller imprints. 
Many live literary events are command- 
ing large venues, such as the New Chau- 
tauqua Lecture Series, the International 
Writers Series and Tomaseen Foley's A 
Celtic Christmas. The Ashland Writers 
Conference is also beginning to find its 
feet, and many established authors live 
here. A plethora of good book stores 
feed a large, passionately engaged group 
of readers who appreciate writing’s sim- 
ple pleasures. 
2 Many regional readers may not yet 
know who Story Line Press is, though, 
since the press is a new community member, and 
since a publisher’s imprint is more in the back- 
ground than the words of its authors. Two of Story 
Line’s mottoes over the years give a general indi- 
cation of the publisher's intentions: “Keeping alive 
the stories of our time;” and “The independent 
press for the independent mind.” These are broa 
strokes of the pen, though; the specifics behind the 
intentions must be seen with a closer look at the 
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ee words, the community involvement activities which ac 
ae me them, and even trends in American poetry a generation 
r it's through poetry that many of Story Line’s stories are 


told, and through a poetic void from which the 


press emerged. 


The beginnings of the press trace back to an absence in Amer- 
ican poetry in this century, particularly the 1960s and 1970s, when 
narrative poetry was largely dormant. Its long storytelling forms 
were out of favor with poets and critics. This did not sit well with ei- 
ther Robert McDowell or Mark Jarman, then teaching and writing 
in Indiana and Kentucky, respectively. They founded a magazine 
called The Reaper in 1980, to address this absence. It brought back 
the narrative element in poetry, and featured related polemical es- 
says. The controversial stance of these essays, and the magazine’s 
adherence to poetic forms then out of favor, thrilled some and 
upset others. In short, it mattered—enough to help lead a revival 
of the narrative poetic form. Enough to draw funding in 1984 from 
the Nicholas Roerich Museum in New York City, to turn that suc- 
cess and literary controversy into a book publishing venture. 

Fifteen years later, Story Line maintains a high literary stan- 
dard as it continues to challenge, satisfy, and occasionally enrage 
its critics. It has been termed one of the nine most important non- 
profit literary presses in the country by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, one of many foundations which have contributed over 
the years to Story Line’s efforts. A majority of Story Line’s offer- 
ings still center on the poetic form, including work from such lu- 
minaries as Pulitzer Prize winner Louis Simpson. But the publish- 
er’s catalog—now over 100 titles deep—also includes novels, literary 
criticism, writing guides, even a play. The latter will be familiar to 
attendees of the Oregon Shakespeare Festival: The Darker Face 
of the Earth, written by the nation’s former Poet Laureate, Rita 
Dove. The play was produced by OSF, in fact, after it was taken to 
the festival by Story Line board of directors member Sheila Burns. 

The publication choices of Story Line are hard to pigeonhole, 
even though their tone and direction remain consistent. Among the 
clamoring crowd of available stories, what characterizes one which 
Story Line chooses to send forth into the world? Robert McDow- 
ell speaks of elements key to any good story: strong characters, a 
clear beginning/middle/ end, a strong setting... Emphatically in- 
cluded in this list is a strong sense of place, and it is perhaps this 
sense of place that most sets Story Line apart from the crowd of 
urban Eastern publishers. Even though many of Story Line’s works 
come from places far beyond the Northwest—as far away as Czecho- 
slovakia—there’s still a rural regional sense that informs the over- 
all view of the press. “A certain independence, a maverick tendency, 
a Western identity that we embrace,” as McDowell puts it. Tech- 

nology has helped such regionalism in publishing to thrive, which 
he celebrates. With computers, fax machines, telephones and such, 
“You don’t really need to live anywhere to do this paper-based thing 
we do,” he points out. He calls the development of regional Ameri- 
can literary centers “one of the great things we've seen in the 20th 
century.” 5 
One key way in which the rural vision of Story Line appears Is 
through a community outreach venture known as the Rural Read- 
ers Project, a project McDowell says “you couldn’t do in New York; 
nobody would want to do it.” Established writers £0 into rural 
high schools and junior high schools to inspire students via the 
touch of their work and their lives. Students are then encouraged 
through ongoing classwork to create and submit the results. Story 
Line takes the best student pieces and publishes them in anthology 
form. The first volume, Fresh Ink, has already appeared; subse- 
quent volumes will appear at the end of each school year. The re- 
gional flavor is deeply embedded in the students’ writing, with ele- 
ments of work and weather often rooting the results. Ranching col- 


ors the words of Eastern Oregon kids, as seed-grass work does for 
kids of the Willamette Valley; farm or close-to-farm living inspires 
creations in many places, and the weather does everywhere in the 
Northwest. 

Despite the other hypnotizing media available to modern kids, 
their receptivity to pure stories has been “fabulous,” McDowell 
says, believing that they often recognize that the stories they’re 
brought through the project are better than the ones they’re of- 
fered through TV and video. Those other media stories... sigh... 
“The stories that are most in front of us are the ones that are easi- 
est to do. You have comedy that is physically violent, sexually obvi- 
ous...” He exhibits faith that the young people who have an incli- 
nation to find better will do so; and evidence with the Rural Read- 
ers Project that they do. Story Line’s director of marketing 
Deborah Elliott — who joined Story Line this year after eight years 
as the publicist for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival — has an as- 
tute point to add about this openness and enthusiasm. “Yes, these 
kids are growing up... bombarded by films and television and video, 


The Ripening 


of Pinstripes 


WY HONEY TORREAON 


Story Line Press can be 

reached by mail at 

Three Oaks Farm, P.O. 

Box 1240, Ashland OR 

97520; by phone at (541)512-8792; by 

fax, (541)512-8793; via e-mail at mail@storyline- 

press.com, or on the web at http://www.storylinepress.com. 


but in most cases they won’t have an opportunity to create in those 
media. Whereas right now, at home, with a pencil and paper, they 
can create using the written word.” And in this case, perhaps even 
get published by an established literary press as a result. 

Despite broad and deep national support, as a small non-profit 
press Story Line still has to make decisions according to the diffi- 
cult, even brutal realities of the modern publishing world. Money is 
always tough to come by; distribution and its cash flow realities 
are a constant constriction; staff resources are limited; and so on. 
McDowell speaks of the “dubious distinction” of having the repu- 
tation of consistently outperforming other small presses that have 
greater resources, with performance measured in quality and quan- 
tity of output, reviews garnered for books, and the like. Three full- 
time staff members releasing approximately 15 titles per year cre- 
ates firm limits. Good manuscripts must be reluctantly declined; 
projects only judiciously chosen. It takes careful planning, re- 
straint-and also leaps of creative CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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A Hike in the Price Tag 


A controversial new program charges fees for hiking at National Forest trailheads, 
Is it a logical, simple way to raise revenue, or a commercialization of 
the forests that’s an untair break for mining, grazing and timber interests? 


n October of 1996, I attended a 
public meeting sponsored by 
the Forest Service in a small 
town in Utah. The subject of 
aE the meeting was the impending 
implementation of user fees under 
the congressionally authorized Recre- 
ation Fee Demonstration Program. 
The Forest Service explained that the 
user fees were being designed to re- 
flect the fair market value of the 
“goods and services” received. For ex- 
ample, they looked at how much the 
public was willing to pay to go to 
movies, or to take a few turns in an 
indoor ice skating rink, in order to set 
the price for spending a day in the 
wilderness. When they were done, 
they reasoned that $3 a day, or $10 
for a week, was reasonable. 
Like many of the other people in 
the audience, the idea of paying fees 
to hike in national forests did Not sit 
well with me. Why did it only cost a 
rancher $1.35 a month per cow/calf 
Pair to turn cattle loose on the same 
public land that I was now going to 
be charged $3 a day to hike on? Also, under the 
archaic mining law of 1872, we still haven’t 
charged a cent in royalties on the billions of dollars 
in gold and other resources that multi-national cor- 
Porations have extracted from our Public lands 
leaving toxic zones behind. And what about the 
millions lost each year by the forest service in build- 
ing new roads for logging companies? It seemed 
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by Lorie C. List 


to me that it was necessary to fix 
a system that was broken before 
adding another layer of bureaucracy 
on top of it. 
There are other opinions, how- 
ever; and the need for money is real. 
As a result, the Fee Demo Program 
has been instituted. Drive anywhere 
close to a popular trailhead these 
days, and you can’t help but notice 
that Smokey the Bear greetings have 
taken a back seat to the new green 
signs stating: “Trail Park Passes Re- 
quired.” Entering its third year, the 
Fee Demo Program is rapidly chang: 
ing the way governmental agencies 
oversee recreation on public land. 
Under the Fee Demo Program, Con- 
gress granted the Park Service, For- 
est Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice the authority to begin charging 
experimental user fees for public ac- 
cess to trailheads, visitor centers, 
3 wilderness areas, climbing areas 
s42 2nd other types of recreation on 
public land. 
Although some fees were already in place, such 
as in National Parks, revenue has traditionally been 
returned to the national treasury, leaving even the 
biggest money makers such as Yosemite and Yel- 
lowstone starved for cash. The Fee Demo Program 
resolved this problem by guaranteeing that 80 per 
cent of all revenue generated stays at the collection 
Site to address the overwhelming backlog in mail 


tenance and repairs faced by all of the agencies. Throughout the 
country, public land managers have jumped at the chance to bring 
in sorely needed revenue. The Park Service estimates a backlog of 
$6.5 billion in repairs, and the Forest Service projects a backlog 
of $1 billion. 

As the amount of board feet produced each year from our na- 
tional forests has declined, the number of people turning to our 
public lands for recreation has skyrocketed. Visits to national 
forests increased from 560 million in 1980 to 860 million in 1996. 
By the year 2000, the number of visitors is projected to exceed 1 
billion. As the public has increasingly turned to public land for 
recreation opportunities, it has also become increasingly outspoken 
with regard to land management issues. Although still entrenched 
and well subsidized, the activities of the mining, grazing and tim- 
ber industries are increasingly subject to public scrutiny. 

In many ways, recreation is saving public land from the extrac- 
tive industries by becoming the primary source of revenue from 
public lands. It is suddenly in the interest of land managers to pre- 
serve our forests for recreation, rather than cut them down for 
timber. By the year 2000, recreation will account 
for $98 billion of the $130 billion the Forest Ser- 
vice contributes to the nation’s economy. However, 
in becoming a multi-billion dollar industry, recre- 
ation will leave its own scars on the landscape. 
There is no doubt that there is more money needed 
to fund activities associated with recreation on 
public lands. The question is where to find it. 

At the same time that the public has become 
increasingly critical of public land management is- 
sues, the various agencies have shifted their views 
on the role of recreation. Speaking about the Fee 
Demo Program in its first year, Forest Service 
Chief Mike Dombeck said, “It baffles me that the 
Department of Agriculture tracks the value of soy- 
beans, corn, or wheat to the penny by the day, yet, rarely is recre- 
ation and tourism on federal lands understood as a revenue gener- 
ator. Instead it has been perceived as an amenity-something extra 
that we are privileged to enjoy. Fortunately, that’s beginning to 
change.” 

Is the opportunity to spend time in the wilderness a privilege 
that we should pay for, or is it a right that we should fight for? As 
the agencies begin to look at recreation as more than just an 
amenity for the public, and set about determining what the fair 
market value is for a walk in the woods, there is no doubt that this 
will impact our perception and expectations of the time that we 
choose to spend stepping outside of our homes, and into the 
wilderness in our backyards. } 

Mike Ricketts, a recreation specialist working on the imple- 
mentation of the Fee Demo Program for Rogue River National 
Forest, doesn’t see an alternative. “The theory is,” he says, “that we 
pay for public lands through taxes, but congress needs to up the 
ante on how much is returned to public land and recreation.” Al 
though the Office of Budget management estimates that recreation 
provides 74 percent of the Forest Service’s contribution to the 
federal GNP, only 2.5 percent of the Forest Service’s $3 billion 
budget goes into recreation. Unfortunately, the bureaucracy and in- 
frastructure built to support extractive industries such as mining 
and logging has not aged well, and still demands a huge share of 
the budget. Rather than redistribute funds, Congress 1s relying on 
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the Fee Demo Program to fill in the gap. 

Since the inception of the Fee Demo Program, Congressmen 
Wally Herger of Northern California and Pete DeFazio of Oregon 
have each introduced legislation to end the program. DeFazio’s bill 
would have eliminated the recreation fee, and replaced it with a 5 
percent royalty on hard rock mining. Under the Mining Law of 
1872, multinational corporations have purchased mining claims for 
around $5 an acre, extracted billions of dollars worth of gold and 
other hardrock minerals from public land, and never paid a cent 
in royalties to the U.S. government. Herger introduced legislation 
to repeal the program at the end of trial period in 1998 claiming 
that, “this fee program only perpetuates misuse of existing fund- 
ing and natural resources by land management agencies.” Both 
bills were defeated, and the Fee Demo Program was extended 
through 2001. 

In Ricketts’ opinion, the act of paying for public land use cre- 
ates a positive working relationship between the public and the 
land management agencies. “With fees, you are buying into some- 
thing. It makes you a part of it,” he explained. However, he also 
feels it important to point out that the Rogue River 
National Forest has intentionally not included all of 
their trailheads in the program, in order to give 
people a choice about paying. 

Unlike other money that the forest service 
spends, money generated by the Fee Demo Pro- 
gram has strict guidelines for how it can be used. 
Each agency is required to track how the money is 
spent and to make this information available to the 
public. Rogue River National Forest collected ap- 
proximately $13,000 in its first year of the program, 
none of which has been spent. Mt. Shasta, which 
now charges $15 for a climbing permit, took in a 
total of $130,000 in 1998 from the climbing per- 
mit revenue, a $5 parking fee at trailheads, and 
camping fees that range from $8-$12. The money has been used to 
increase the number of climbing rangers, improve trailheads, pur- 
chase search and rescue and first aid equipment, and increase par- 
ticipation in search and rescues. Throughout the country, the Fee 
Demo Program has generated tens of millions of extra dollars for 
the participating agencies. 

The proliferation of user fees—fees unlikely to end in 2001— 
has sparked concern that they will result in a market-driven com- 
mercialization of wild places, replacing the intrinsic value of the 
wilderness with a dollar value. There is no way to discern the mon- 
etary value of a hike to a lake nestled high in the Siskiyous, or the 
view from the top of Shasta on a quiet summer morning. What is 
it worth to sleep under a sky filled with stars that you had forgot- 
ten existed, or to wake up to sunshine, mountains and solitude? 
How much should it cost for the privilege of listening to rain pound 
down on the tent that is keeping you warm and dry? Clearly, the 
reasons that we leave our homes and cities and go in search of a 
wild experience are as numerous as they are priceless. What hap- 
pens when there is suddenly a price tag attached to the experience? 
How will our expectations of the experience change? 

Most environmental organizations have been stow to either en- 
dorse or oppose the Fee Demo Program. The one notable exception 
is Wild Wilderness, a group based in Bend, Oregon that is devoted 
almost exclusively to defeating the program. Wild Wilderness 
points out that one of the primary proponents continuep on paGE 17 
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A Hike in the Price Tag 


A controversial new program charges fees for hiking at National Forest trailheads, 
Is it a logical, simple way to raise revenue, or a commercialization of 
the forests that’s an untair break for mining, grazing and timber interests? 


n October of 1996, I attended a 
public meeting sponsored by 
the Forest Service in a small 
town in Utah. The subject of 
aE the meeting was the impending 
implementation of user fees under 
the congressionally authorized Recre- 
ation Fee Demonstration Program. 
The Forest Service explained that the 
user fees were being designed to re- 
flect the fair market value of the 
“goods and services” received. For ex- 
ample, they looked at how much the 
public was willing to pay to go to 
movies, or to take a few turns in an 
indoor ice skating rink, in order to set 
the price for spending a day in the 
wilderness. When they were done, 
they reasoned that $3 a day, or $10 
for a week, was reasonable. 
Like many of the other people in 
the audience, the idea of paying fees 
to hike in national forests did Not sit 
well with me. Why did it only cost a 
rancher $1.35 a month per cow/calf 
Pair to turn cattle loose on the same 
public land that I was now going to 
be charged $3 a day to hike on? Also, under the 
archaic mining law of 1872, we still haven’t 
charged a cent in royalties on the billions of dollars 
in gold and other resources that multi-national cor- 
Porations have extracted from our Public lands 
leaving toxic zones behind. And what about the 
millions lost each year by the forest service in build- 
ing new roads for logging companies? It seemed 
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to me that it was necessary to fix 
a system that was broken before 
adding another layer of bureaucracy 
on top of it. 
There are other opinions, how- 
ever; and the need for money is real. 
As a result, the Fee Demo Program 
has been instituted. Drive anywhere 
close to a popular trailhead these 
days, and you can’t help but notice 
that Smokey the Bear greetings have 
taken a back seat to the new green 
signs stating: “Trail Park Passes Re- 
quired.” Entering its third year, the 
Fee Demo Program is rapidly chang: 
ing the way governmental agencies 
oversee recreation on public land. 
Under the Fee Demo Program, Con- 
gress granted the Park Service, For- 
est Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice the authority to begin charging 
experimental user fees for public ac- 
cess to trailheads, visitor centers, 
3 wilderness areas, climbing areas 
s42 2nd other types of recreation on 
public land. 
Although some fees were already in place, such 
as in National Parks, revenue has traditionally been 
returned to the national treasury, leaving even the 
biggest money makers such as Yosemite and Yel- 
lowstone starved for cash. The Fee Demo Program 
resolved this problem by guaranteeing that 80 per 
cent of all revenue generated stays at the collection 
Site to address the overwhelming backlog in mail 


tenance and repairs faced by all of the agencies. Throughout the 
country, public land managers have jumped at the chance to bring 
in sorely needed revenue. The Park Service estimates a backlog of 
$6.5 billion in repairs, and the Forest Service projects a backlog 
of $1 billion. 

As the amount of board feet produced each year from our na- 
tional forests has declined, the number of people turning to our 
public lands for recreation has skyrocketed. Visits to national 
forests increased from 560 million in 1980 to 860 million in 1996. 
By the year 2000, the number of visitors is projected to exceed 1 
billion. As the public has increasingly turned to public land for 
recreation opportunities, it has also become increasingly outspoken 
with regard to land management issues. Although still entrenched 
and well subsidized, the activities of the mining, grazing and tim- 
ber industries are increasingly subject to public scrutiny. 

In many ways, recreation is saving public land from the extrac- 
tive industries by becoming the primary source of revenue from 
public lands. It is suddenly in the interest of land managers to pre- 
serve our forests for recreation, rather than cut them down for 
timber. By the year 2000, recreation will account 
for $98 billion of the $130 billion the Forest Ser- 
vice contributes to the nation’s economy. However, 
in becoming a multi-billion dollar industry, recre- 
ation will leave its own scars on the landscape. 
There is no doubt that there is more money needed 
to fund activities associated with recreation on 
public lands. The question is where to find it. 

At the same time that the public has become 
increasingly critical of public land management is- 
sues, the various agencies have shifted their views 
on the role of recreation. Speaking about the Fee 
Demo Program in its first year, Forest Service 
Chief Mike Dombeck said, “It baffles me that the 
Department of Agriculture tracks the value of soy- 
beans, corn, or wheat to the penny by the day, yet, rarely is recre- 
ation and tourism on federal lands understood as a revenue gener- 
ator. Instead it has been perceived as an amenity-something extra 
that we are privileged to enjoy. Fortunately, that’s beginning to 
change.” 

Is the opportunity to spend time in the wilderness a privilege 
that we should pay for, or is it a right that we should fight for? As 
the agencies begin to look at recreation as more than just an 
amenity for the public, and set about determining what the fair 
market value is for a walk in the woods, there is no doubt that this 
will impact our perception and expectations of the time that we 
choose to spend stepping outside of our homes, and into the 
wilderness in our backyards. } 

Mike Ricketts, a recreation specialist working on the imple- 
mentation of the Fee Demo Program for Rogue River National 
Forest, doesn’t see an alternative. “The theory is,” he says, “that we 
pay for public lands through taxes, but congress needs to up the 
ante on how much is returned to public land and recreation.” Al 
though the Office of Budget management estimates that recreation 
provides 74 percent of the Forest Service’s contribution to the 
federal GNP, only 2.5 percent of the Forest Service’s $3 billion 
budget goes into recreation. Unfortunately, the bureaucracy and in- 
frastructure built to support extractive industries such as mining 
and logging has not aged well, and still demands a huge share of 
the budget. Rather than redistribute funds, Congress 1s relying on 
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the Fee Demo Program to fill in the gap. 

Since the inception of the Fee Demo Program, Congressmen 
Wally Herger of Northern California and Pete DeFazio of Oregon 
have each introduced legislation to end the program. DeFazio’s bill 
would have eliminated the recreation fee, and replaced it with a 5 
percent royalty on hard rock mining. Under the Mining Law of 
1872, multinational corporations have purchased mining claims for 
around $5 an acre, extracted billions of dollars worth of gold and 
other hardrock minerals from public land, and never paid a cent 
in royalties to the U.S. government. Herger introduced legislation 
to repeal the program at the end of trial period in 1998 claiming 
that, “this fee program only perpetuates misuse of existing fund- 
ing and natural resources by land management agencies.” Both 
bills were defeated, and the Fee Demo Program was extended 
through 2001. 

In Ricketts’ opinion, the act of paying for public land use cre- 
ates a positive working relationship between the public and the 
land management agencies. “With fees, you are buying into some- 
thing. It makes you a part of it,” he explained. However, he also 
feels it important to point out that the Rogue River 
National Forest has intentionally not included all of 
their trailheads in the program, in order to give 
people a choice about paying. 

Unlike other money that the forest service 
spends, money generated by the Fee Demo Pro- 
gram has strict guidelines for how it can be used. 
Each agency is required to track how the money is 
spent and to make this information available to the 
public. Rogue River National Forest collected ap- 
proximately $13,000 in its first year of the program, 
none of which has been spent. Mt. Shasta, which 
now charges $15 for a climbing permit, took in a 
total of $130,000 in 1998 from the climbing per- 
mit revenue, a $5 parking fee at trailheads, and 
camping fees that range from $8-$12. The money has been used to 
increase the number of climbing rangers, improve trailheads, pur- 
chase search and rescue and first aid equipment, and increase par- 
ticipation in search and rescues. Throughout the country, the Fee 
Demo Program has generated tens of millions of extra dollars for 
the participating agencies. 

The proliferation of user fees—fees unlikely to end in 2001— 
has sparked concern that they will result in a market-driven com- 
mercialization of wild places, replacing the intrinsic value of the 
wilderness with a dollar value. There is no way to discern the mon- 
etary value of a hike to a lake nestled high in the Siskiyous, or the 
view from the top of Shasta on a quiet summer morning. What is 
it worth to sleep under a sky filled with stars that you had forgot- 
ten existed, or to wake up to sunshine, mountains and solitude? 
How much should it cost for the privilege of listening to rain pound 
down on the tent that is keeping you warm and dry? Clearly, the 
reasons that we leave our homes and cities and go in search of a 
wild experience are as numerous as they are priceless. What hap- 
pens when there is suddenly a price tag attached to the experience? 
How will our expectations of the experience change? 

Most environmental organizations have been stow to either en- 
dorse or oppose the Fee Demo Program. The one notable exception 
is Wild Wilderness, a group based in Bend, Oregon that is devoted 
almost exclusively to defeating the program. Wild Wilderness 
points out that one of the primary proponents continuep on paGE 17 
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All the News that Isn't 


Did you see where GM announced it was 
gearing up to produce a new model every 28 
days? Brand new for 1999, the Buick Ovum! 


GM also announced it would be producing 
solar powered cals just aS soon as it wraps up 
a deal for the sun. They already own Saturn. 


Overseas, Europe gets the Euro, England 
gets the Pean. With the adoption of the Euro, 
urologists are flocking to Europe 


In a setback, some Eastern European coun- 
tries mistakenly adopted the Yugo as their 
currency. The new currency probably is a 
good development, but it's a shame you can 
no longer go to Italy and feel rich with 
10,000 lire in your pocket. 


Larry Flynt has offered a million dollars for 
anyone who hasn't slept with Bill Clinton; so 
far, no takers. 


Hillary Clinton May run for Senate from New 
York in a thinly-veiled attempt to get her own 
place. 


And Michael Jordan is quitting basketball to 
join the pro bowling tour. Thank God he 
didn't lose his desire to endorse products. 


Thats all the news that isnt. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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NOTES 


\ Frank Lang 


The Klamath River 


r™ ne Sunday my friend Rick Preuz 
lured me to the Klamath River to 
check out the spring flora. We 
botanized the Klamath from Tree of Heaven 
Campground, west of Interstate 5 along the 
Klamath River Highway, to the Klamathon 
Road east of the I-5 rest 
area. The weather was 
great and the flowers per- 
forming. 

We pulled off the Free- 
way and drove toward Tree 
of Heaven. I noticed 
flashes of purple as we 
passed the first rocky road 
cuts. Brewer’s rockcress, 
Arabis breweri, a member 
of the mustard family, was 
in full bloom. Brewer was the botanist with 
J.D. Whitney on the California Geological 
Survey for whom Brewer spruce or weeping 
spruce was named. His rockcress bloomed 
on almost every rocky outcrop. 

When we reached Tree of Heaven Camp- 
ground, we parked at the top of the long 
steep grade down to the campground and 
the river. We ambled out along the sharp 
rocky ridge that forces the Klamath River to 
jog sharply south then north again on its 
westward journey to the sea. Here we saw 
more Brewer’s rockcress up close and at 
zero miles per hour instead of forty. Fre- 
mont’s silktassel bush was in bloom as well. 
Silktassel bushes, of separate sexes, are five 
to six feet tall with shiny green opposite 
leaves, and long pendulous silky inflores- 
cences. The limp male tassels produce copi- 
ous amounts of pollen; the stiffer female 
tassels with receptive stigmas flashing await 
the wind borne pollen. 

While walking along the ridge looking 
at the ground, as botanists will do, I noticed 
movement in the corner of my eye. A quick 
glance revealed a mature golden eagle 
sweeping down the canyon at eye level, 
within a stone’s throw from the ridge. What 
a surprise, what a thrill! The eagle was sur- 
prised as well, but probably not very 
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thrilled. It immediately started back up- 
stream, then gained elevation, spiraling up- 
ward until it was a tiny speck in the sky. 

On our way back we stopped near the 
Ash Creek bridge and clambered up the 
steep slope on the north side of the river. 
Here we found several 
rock ferns and phlox just 
beginning to bloom. 

Our final stop was an- 
other huff and puff up the 
ridge just across the Inter- 
state east of the rest area 
along the old Klamathon 
Road. There we spotted 
two more golden eagles, 
an immature and an adult. 
Botany was good. There 
were many yellow bells, Fritillaria pudica, 
in bloom. A tiny bright blue annual, veron- 
ica, a European weed, naturalized and liv- 
ing in the Yreka area, covered the dry rocky 
open ground in places. A rare member of 
the buttercup family, Jsopyron stipitata, 
was in full bloom beneath the oaks. 

Beside the two eagles, the big animal 
event here was the discovery of several 
dozen steely metallic-blue flea-beetles con- 
gregating on a gooseberry branch for the 
expressed purpose of committing unseemly 
acts. Acts unseemly, I suppose, only in the 
view of a voyeur like myself. Flea-beetles get 
their name from the quick hopping motion 
they make when disturbed, no matter what 
they are doing. SM] 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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Ursula K. LeGuin & Todd Barton 
Tao Te Ching 


n 1987, Ursula K. LeGuin and Todd 

Barton appeared together on the 

Southern Oregon University (then 

SOSC) campus. A huge crowd at 

the University’s Britt Ballroom 
heard stories from Always Coming Home, 
LeGuin’s novel about an imaginary cul- 
ture. Barton’s compositions—also released 
on a ground-breaking tape accompanying 
the book—imagined the music of the 
Kesh, her fictitious future people. Few 
others had released a soundtrack to a 
book and packaged the two together. 

Over a decade later, these two Oregonians are 
collaborating again. Individually, LeGuin has con- 
tinued to be a prolific and highly honored novelist 
and poet (her innumerable awards include 5 Hugo 
and 5 Nebula awards for science fiction writing). 
Barton, meanwhile, is Composer and Music Direc- 
tor for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival. They have 
come together from their separate places in the 
state (LeGuin resides in Portland, Barton in Ashland) for another 
unusual, critically acclaimed mix of words and music. This collabo- 
ration, an adaptation of Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching, will be the next 
presentation of One World: A Series of Performances from Around 
the Earth, with the performance presented by the SOU Program 
Board, JPR and the International Writer’s Series. It will occur on 
Friday and Saturday, March 5 and 6 in the SOU Music Recital Hall. 
The performances will be entirely different, with LeGuin reading 
from Book One the first night, and Book Two the second night. 
Moved by a lifelong love of the classic Chinese spiritual guide 

written 2500 years ago, LeGuin has been working on her own ren- 
dition of the Tao Te Ching for more than 40 years. “I wanted to 
make a completely personal version,” says LeGuin, 
“in the poetic vocabulary of the time, for my own 
contemporaries.” 
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Tom Olbrich 


Her dream was realized with the pub- 
lication of Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching 
(Shambhala) and the accompanying tape 
(Shambhala Lion Editions) on which 
LeGuin recites the 81 poems with musi- 
cal improvisation by Barton. 
Their live performance will fea- 
ture LeGuin reading and Bar- 
ton performing on Tibetan 
gongs, frame drum, kalimba, 
bowls of bronze and brass, 
bamboo shakuhachi flutes and 
other decidedly Eastern and 
ancient instruments. The 
evenings will conclude with a 
“conversation” (questions, an- 
swers and more) with the audience. 

From a distance, it may seem improbable that 
a highly regarded poet and author best known for 
science fiction that jumps the bounds of the genre 
has leapt into a new challenge, one heightened by 
the fact that LeGuin knows no Chinese. Her reverence for the Jao 
Te Ching has been spread over a lifetime and her version reflects 
that depth. Her plan to publish started with someone far more ex- 
pert than herself. 

LeGuin was introduced to the 7ao as a child by her father. She 
began writing her own versions of the poems in her 20s. She said 
that when she showed them to Chinese scholar J. P. Seaton, she ex- 
pected little more than a pat on the head. Instead he encouraged 
her to continue. So she did, building her collection for 40 years. 

When she was finally ready to publish, LeGuin found the right 
spiritual home with Shambhala, the Boston press that specializes in 
works on Eastern religions. She then approached Barton with the 
idea of setting the poems to music. 

The two had a history of co-creating words and 
music projects. The first CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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The Death Of... 


requently I read reports in the main- 

stream media that the Internet will 
-IL_ cause the death of one thing or another. 
Often times they’re predicting their own 
demise. The usual death row inmates are 
“print,” retail stores, libraries, the Post Office, 
personal relationships, and commuting. None 
are completely implausible, and some are 
blessings in disguise. 

“Print” is usually meant 
as books, newspapers, and 
magazines. Although there 
is a significant amount of 
information and literature 
online (particularly at Pro- 
ject Gutenberg at 
www.gutenberg.net), the 
problem is not just avail- 
ability but the limitations of computer dis- 
plays. Even the highest quality computer 
monitors can become tiresome when used 
to read large amounts of text. Flat screen dis- 
plays, which are prohibitively expensive, 
partly alleviate this clarity problem, but are 
still shackled to a computer. Until we can 
read such electronic books on the bus, in 
bed, or at the kitchen table, their usefulness 
is significantly limited. There are companies 
attempting to develop easily read portable 
“book” viewers that would use some sort of 
cartridge or disk to store books, or perhaps 
download text from the Internet for offline 
reading. Most of the technological obstacles 
ofa Portable book viewer (display, storage 
capacity, and durability) have been over- 
come, but such a unit is Still too expensive 
for the general market, Eventually such a de- 
vice will become ®conomically feasible, but 
it is probably more than 2 year away. 

Of all the predicted casualties newspa- 
ea and magazines seem the most likely, It is 
thing so anton: tg eet some 
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OF ALL THE PREDICTED 
CASUALTIES, NEWSPAPERS 


MOST LIKELY. 


gressive newspaper and magazine Publishers 
have seen the writing on the web, so to 
speak, and are also offering their Periodicals 
online. You are reading one such Magazine 
right now. This helps ensure their survival 
as well as offer choices to those of us who 
hesitate to subscribe to publications that we 
might otherwise only lackadaisically browse, 


es The same portability issues 


previously mentioned for 
books also apply to news- 
papers and magazines, but 
aesthetically periodicals 
seem more tolerable in on- 
line form than books, 
which should hasten the 
transition. But for the mo- 
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eo — ment it seems that both are 


necessary, for online-only magazines seem to 
struggle without a printed counterpart. 
This Christmas retail stores did not get 
the sales they expected. Some have blamed 
this on the growing popularity of online 
shopping. One report on NPR told of San 
Francisco bookstores closing up and blam- 
ing their demise on Amazon.com, the pop- 
ular Internet commerce site. Although they 
had no hard data to support their claims, I 
don’t doubt their contention. Cozy little re- 
tail stores require the support of their com- 
munity. If you want to have somewhere to 
shop with friendly, helpful, people in a com- 
fortable atmosphere, shop locally, other- 
wise you might find your downtown a ghost 
town. Our local retailers are not only the 
source of goods, but also help build the 
community. Personally, I have become 
friends with shop owners whose stores I fre- 
quently patronize. That is something that 
cannot be duplicated within a web browser. 
For wares not sold locally, the Internet is a 
Sreat resource, but for everything else it is 
wise to keep the money in our community. 
Libraries never seem to get a fair shake 
anymore, and now they’re supposedly en- 
dangered by the abundance of information 
on the Internet. More likely the diminishing 
Popularity of libraries is from television, the 


accompanying illiteracy, and what little time 
we have to read. And most libraries have 
been quick to embrace and assimilate the In- 
ternet as another of the services they offer. 
The specifics of the information retrieval 
may change, but the libraries will always be 
a public place for all to come and gain the 
knowledge they seek, whether from a book 
or a computer connected to the Internet. 

The Post Office, belying its bureaucratic 
heritage, has also been quick to adopt new 
Internet technologies. Although “snail 
mail” has surely been harmed by the grow- 
ing use of email, the effect seems to be rel- 
atively insignificant. Hopefully the post of- 
fice will take their use of the Internet along 
a logical course and eventually offer public 
email access and perhaps a practical email 
“stamp” system for those who do not pay 
for their Internet connections. Again, al- 
though the specifics of mail delivery may 
change, the Post Office is ensuring they will 
always have a role as our public courier, 

Some fear that the popularity of Inter- 
net communications, surfing, email, chat, 
and the inevitable video conferencing, will 
cause people to become more disassociated 
and estranged because they no longer have 
“personal” contact. This is somewhat un- 
fair for it assumes that an online relation- 
ship is somehow less meaningful than a 
face to face relationship. This idea is propa- 
gated by the stereotype of the anti-social 
computer geek, withdrawn and awkward. I 
think you would find such people shunning 
informal relationships anyway, and the In- 
ternet gives them a form of communication 
with which they are more comfortable. I 
worry less about the de-humanizing influ- 
ence of the Internet than I do the “culture 
of squabble” that dominates newsgroups 
and message boards. 

And lastly, we have the dreaded and 
wasteful daily commute, its demise more a 
hope than a fear. Perhaps someday telecom- 
muting will take its place, allowing us to 
work at home, or at least closer to home. 
That would mean a change in our corporate 
culture. This is not as unlikely as it seems. 
Already the technological community has 
affected change in open-minded companies. 
More on that next month. UH 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
Professionally and recreationally. 
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collaboration was a radio drama commis- 
sioned by Jefferson Public Radio in the early 
1980s; then there was Always Coming Home. 
Reviewer Paula Russell called the record- 
Ing aspect of the project “a blend of past and 
Present, vibrant with the immediacy of labor 
as love, captured on tape as it happened.” 

Barton has collaborated with other writ 
ers, including SOU Professor Lawson Fusao 
Inada and the late William Stafford. His fo- 
cused study of the shakuhachi flute blended 
well with this Asian born material and the 
live performance will feature musical 
“bridges” of shakuhachi solos. 

The music is all improvisation, matching 
the mood of LeGuin’s choice of poems, 
from the recurring theme of the folly of 


competition and war, to the humorous 
pokes at human life. 

The ironic and amusing sections of the text 
have drawn attention. “It wouldn’t be The Way 
if there weren’t jokes about it,” says LeGuin. 

Her mission to create a contemporary 
piece, humor and all, has been successful. 
“Lao Tzu is a unpredictable, passionate and 
exact,” she says. “His is a living voice and I 
wanted it to be heard as such.” 


For tickets call (541)552-6461, go to 
Cripple Creek Music in Ashland or visit 
the One World website at 
http://www jefinet.org/performance. 

Poetry by Ursula K. LeGuin also ap- 
pears in this issue, on page 35. 1M 
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faith, McDowell says. “There does come a 
point where I just say to myself, this book 
has to be done.. and we’re going to do it, 
and the money will show up. And for fifteen 
years, it has.” 

Complacency would be lethal, though. 
And in a continually shifting publication 
world, the Internet must now figure promi- 
nently in the business plan. The Story Line 
website (http://www.storylinepress.com) al- 
ready offers the browsing reader a guide to 
the press; soon it will allow direct purchase 
of books online. The Internet business plan 
of the publisher is highly defined and de- 
veloped—done for a grant that was not re- 
ceived, but done nonetheless. The direct de- 
livery of book content itself over the Inter- 
net remains outside of the plans, though. 
“I appreciate books that are beautifully ren- 
dered pieces of art,” Deborah Elliott says. 
“You can’t do that on the Internet.” Offline, 
Story Line’s books are indeed beautifully 
rendered, with cover art frequently includ- 
ing great paintings from the ages. Design 
is sometimes done by Lysa McDowell, 
Robert’s wife and a key part of the business 
herself over the years. 

The form of delivery and the art it 
comes wrapped in remain secondary to the 
literature itself, though, and the activities 
that surround it. Recent titles include Of 
Una Jeffers, a memoir by Edith Greenan of 


one of America’s first feminists and a strong 
influence on the success of her husband, 
poet and early environmentalist Robinson 
Jeffers. (A critical biography of Robinson 
Jeffers has been recently reissued by Story 
Line as well.) The Ghost of Tradition by 
Kevin Walzer explores expansive poetry and 
post-modernism through in-depth discus- 
sion of the work of fifteen key poets. Nobel 
Prize winner Harry Martinson offers 
Aniara, an epic science fiction poem. From 
Maudy Benz comes OA, Jackie, a first novel. 
The oddly beautiful combination of baseball 
and poetry comes through in The Ripening 
of Pinstripes by Rodney Torreson, with art- 
ful poems entirely centered around the New 
York Yankees. A popular writing guide is 
being reissued, and more... The ongoing 
Nicholas Roerich Poetry Prize continues as 
well; a first-book poetry prize sponsored by 
Story Line which has become nationally 
prestigious in the decade it has existed. The 
1999 winner is Ginger Andrews of North 
Bend, Oregon-the first Oregon author to 
win the prize. Her manuscript, An Honest 
Answer, will be published this year. Story 
Line is also considering putting together a 
writer’s lecture conference in Medford and 
Ashland, and continuing to do other com- 
munity service through donations of books 
to libraries, hospitals, prisons and schools. 
All in all, it’s a story worth telling. 1H] 
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The Death Of... 


requently I read reports in the main- 

stream media that the Internet will 
-IL_ cause the death of one thing or another. 
Often times they’re predicting their own 
demise. The usual death row inmates are 
“print,” retail stores, libraries, the Post Office, 
personal relationships, and commuting. None 
are completely implausible, and some are 
blessings in disguise. 

“Print” is usually meant 
as books, newspapers, and 
magazines. Although there 
is a significant amount of 
information and literature 
online (particularly at Pro- 
ject Gutenberg at 
www.gutenberg.net), the 
problem is not just avail- 
ability but the limitations of computer dis- 
plays. Even the highest quality computer 
monitors can become tiresome when used 
to read large amounts of text. Flat screen dis- 
plays, which are prohibitively expensive, 
partly alleviate this clarity problem, but are 
still shackled to a computer. Until we can 
read such electronic books on the bus, in 
bed, or at the kitchen table, their usefulness 
is significantly limited. There are companies 
attempting to develop easily read portable 
“book” viewers that would use some sort of 
cartridge or disk to store books, or perhaps 
download text from the Internet for offline 
reading. Most of the technological obstacles 
ofa Portable book viewer (display, storage 
capacity, and durability) have been over- 
come, but such a unit is Still too expensive 
for the general market, Eventually such a de- 
vice will become ®conomically feasible, but 
it is probably more than 2 year away. 

Of all the predicted casualties newspa- 
ea and magazines seem the most likely, It is 
thing so anton: tg eet some 

. Breaking news also favors 


4 medium that can be u i i 
pdated imm 
instead of daily, weekly, or oe 


many people use the web 
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orning paper or a 
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OF ALL THE PREDICTED 
CASUALTIES, NEWSPAPERS 


MOST LIKELY. 


gressive newspaper and magazine Publishers 
have seen the writing on the web, so to 
speak, and are also offering their Periodicals 
online. You are reading one such Magazine 
right now. This helps ensure their survival 
as well as offer choices to those of us who 
hesitate to subscribe to publications that we 
might otherwise only lackadaisically browse, 


es The same portability issues 


previously mentioned for 
books also apply to news- 
papers and magazines, but 
aesthetically periodicals 
seem more tolerable in on- 
line form than books, 
which should hasten the 
transition. But for the mo- 


ES SEEM THE 


eo — ment it seems that both are 


necessary, for online-only magazines seem to 
struggle without a printed counterpart. 
This Christmas retail stores did not get 
the sales they expected. Some have blamed 
this on the growing popularity of online 
shopping. One report on NPR told of San 
Francisco bookstores closing up and blam- 
ing their demise on Amazon.com, the pop- 
ular Internet commerce site. Although they 
had no hard data to support their claims, I 
don’t doubt their contention. Cozy little re- 
tail stores require the support of their com- 
munity. If you want to have somewhere to 
shop with friendly, helpful, people in a com- 
fortable atmosphere, shop locally, other- 
wise you might find your downtown a ghost 
town. Our local retailers are not only the 
source of goods, but also help build the 
community. Personally, I have become 
friends with shop owners whose stores I fre- 
quently patronize. That is something that 
cannot be duplicated within a web browser. 
For wares not sold locally, the Internet is a 
Sreat resource, but for everything else it is 
wise to keep the money in our community. 
Libraries never seem to get a fair shake 
anymore, and now they’re supposedly en- 
dangered by the abundance of information 
on the Internet. More likely the diminishing 
Popularity of libraries is from television, the 


accompanying illiteracy, and what little time 
we have to read. And most libraries have 
been quick to embrace and assimilate the In- 
ternet as another of the services they offer. 
The specifics of the information retrieval 
may change, but the libraries will always be 
a public place for all to come and gain the 
knowledge they seek, whether from a book 
or a computer connected to the Internet. 

The Post Office, belying its bureaucratic 
heritage, has also been quick to adopt new 
Internet technologies. Although “snail 
mail” has surely been harmed by the grow- 
ing use of email, the effect seems to be rel- 
atively insignificant. Hopefully the post of- 
fice will take their use of the Internet along 
a logical course and eventually offer public 
email access and perhaps a practical email 
“stamp” system for those who do not pay 
for their Internet connections. Again, al- 
though the specifics of mail delivery may 
change, the Post Office is ensuring they will 
always have a role as our public courier, 

Some fear that the popularity of Inter- 
net communications, surfing, email, chat, 
and the inevitable video conferencing, will 
cause people to become more disassociated 
and estranged because they no longer have 
“personal” contact. This is somewhat un- 
fair for it assumes that an online relation- 
ship is somehow less meaningful than a 
face to face relationship. This idea is propa- 
gated by the stereotype of the anti-social 
computer geek, withdrawn and awkward. I 
think you would find such people shunning 
informal relationships anyway, and the In- 
ternet gives them a form of communication 
with which they are more comfortable. I 
worry less about the de-humanizing influ- 
ence of the Internet than I do the “culture 
of squabble” that dominates newsgroups 
and message boards. 

And lastly, we have the dreaded and 
wasteful daily commute, its demise more a 
hope than a fear. Perhaps someday telecom- 
muting will take its place, allowing us to 
work at home, or at least closer to home. 
That would mean a change in our corporate 
culture. This is not as unlikely as it seems. 
Already the technological community has 
affected change in open-minded companies. 
More on that next month. UH 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
Professionally and recreationally. 
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collaboration was a radio drama commis- 
sioned by Jefferson Public Radio in the early 
1980s; then there was Always Coming Home. 
Reviewer Paula Russell called the record- 
Ing aspect of the project “a blend of past and 
Present, vibrant with the immediacy of labor 
as love, captured on tape as it happened.” 

Barton has collaborated with other writ 
ers, including SOU Professor Lawson Fusao 
Inada and the late William Stafford. His fo- 
cused study of the shakuhachi flute blended 
well with this Asian born material and the 
live performance will feature musical 
“bridges” of shakuhachi solos. 

The music is all improvisation, matching 
the mood of LeGuin’s choice of poems, 
from the recurring theme of the folly of 


competition and war, to the humorous 
pokes at human life. 

The ironic and amusing sections of the text 
have drawn attention. “It wouldn’t be The Way 
if there weren’t jokes about it,” says LeGuin. 

Her mission to create a contemporary 
piece, humor and all, has been successful. 
“Lao Tzu is a unpredictable, passionate and 
exact,” she says. “His is a living voice and I 
wanted it to be heard as such.” 


For tickets call (541)552-6461, go to 
Cripple Creek Music in Ashland or visit 
the One World website at 
http://www jefinet.org/performance. 

Poetry by Ursula K. LeGuin also ap- 
pears in this issue, on page 35. 1M 
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faith, McDowell says. “There does come a 
point where I just say to myself, this book 
has to be done.. and we’re going to do it, 
and the money will show up. And for fifteen 
years, it has.” 

Complacency would be lethal, though. 
And in a continually shifting publication 
world, the Internet must now figure promi- 
nently in the business plan. The Story Line 
website (http://www.storylinepress.com) al- 
ready offers the browsing reader a guide to 
the press; soon it will allow direct purchase 
of books online. The Internet business plan 
of the publisher is highly defined and de- 
veloped—done for a grant that was not re- 
ceived, but done nonetheless. The direct de- 
livery of book content itself over the Inter- 
net remains outside of the plans, though. 
“I appreciate books that are beautifully ren- 
dered pieces of art,” Deborah Elliott says. 
“You can’t do that on the Internet.” Offline, 
Story Line’s books are indeed beautifully 
rendered, with cover art frequently includ- 
ing great paintings from the ages. Design 
is sometimes done by Lysa McDowell, 
Robert’s wife and a key part of the business 
herself over the years. 

The form of delivery and the art it 
comes wrapped in remain secondary to the 
literature itself, though, and the activities 
that surround it. Recent titles include Of 
Una Jeffers, a memoir by Edith Greenan of 


one of America’s first feminists and a strong 
influence on the success of her husband, 
poet and early environmentalist Robinson 
Jeffers. (A critical biography of Robinson 
Jeffers has been recently reissued by Story 
Line as well.) The Ghost of Tradition by 
Kevin Walzer explores expansive poetry and 
post-modernism through in-depth discus- 
sion of the work of fifteen key poets. Nobel 
Prize winner Harry Martinson offers 
Aniara, an epic science fiction poem. From 
Maudy Benz comes OA, Jackie, a first novel. 
The oddly beautiful combination of baseball 
and poetry comes through in The Ripening 
of Pinstripes by Rodney Torreson, with art- 
ful poems entirely centered around the New 
York Yankees. A popular writing guide is 
being reissued, and more... The ongoing 
Nicholas Roerich Poetry Prize continues as 
well; a first-book poetry prize sponsored by 
Story Line which has become nationally 
prestigious in the decade it has existed. The 
1999 winner is Ginger Andrews of North 
Bend, Oregon-the first Oregon author to 
win the prize. Her manuscript, An Honest 
Answer, will be published this year. Story 
Line is also considering putting together a 
writer’s lecture conference in Medford and 
Ashland, and continuing to do other com- 
munity service through donations of books 
to libraries, hospitals, prisons and schools. 
All in all, it’s a story worth telling. 1H] 
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Shakespeare in Love), and his Oscar-win. 
ning costar Geoffrey Rush (who was pre- 
cisely the opposite, in those same two films), 
Decisions, decisions. Enough to give 
you double-vision. And the one saving grace 
js that none of it really matters...unless of 
course, you happen to be up for an Oscar, 
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ous user-fee sites showed a favorable re- 
sponse from a high percentage of visitors. 


of the Fee Demo Program is the American 
Recreation Coalition, a powerful group 
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service of the jefferson public 
radio listeners guild 


J EFFNET provides low-cost 
public access to the world’s 

newest information resource, the 
Internet, and provides the full- 
range of Internet services as a way 
to foster people's desire to know 
about the world in which we live. 
JEFFNET is operated by and for 
people right here in Southern 
Oregon .. . it's easy to use... and 
it continues Jefferson Public Ra- 
dio’s tradition of encouraging life- 
long learning and facilitating 
community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, 
Visit the world’s great museums 
with your kids, get the weather 
forecast in Timbuktu, e-mail a 
Jong lost friend, or participate in 
a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET’s Control Center pro- 
Vides a comprehensive, well-orga- 
nized gateway that makes using 
the Internet and the World Wide 
Web a breeze. 


Vv 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


© 
Stop by the Do-It-Yourself 
JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland 
Community Food Store located 
at 237 N. First Street in Ashland 


12) 


Call us at (541) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


13) 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www. jeffnet.org 


in Jackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... 
connect globally 
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| Pes understand that predicting Acad- 
ih emy Award nominations in any year 
| that doesn’t have a Titanic in the run- 
ning is a bit like picking stocks in a mixed 
market. Anyone who thinks he can read the 
future when there’s no 
tidal wave of popular opin- 
ion is kidding himself. And 
this year, not only is there 
no single standout, there’s 
not even a consensus on 
front-runners. 

Then, understand that 
this just makes Oscar spec- 
ulation that much more 
fun. Especially in a year 
that saw Hollywood ap- 
proach everything from as- 
teroids to animated ants in 
neatly matched pairs. The 
Possibility that it will carry 
this habit over into awards 
season makes the races 
seem more competitive 
than usual. 

It's not unreasonable, 
for instance, to expect 
pitched battles between, 
say, World War II epics for 
Best Picture (Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan and The Thin 
Red Line), or between 
older-gay-men-who-are-pining-unrequitedly. 
after-young-hunks for Best Actor (John 
Hurt in Love & Death on Long Island and 
Ian McKellen in Gods & Monsters). There’s 
a general consensus that playing Queen 
Elizabeth was a good career move, but 
who stands to benefit more: Judi Dench for 
her Supporting role in Shakespeare in 
Love, or Cate Blanchett for her leading one 
in Elizabeth? 

If the voters are in a mood to reward 
parallels, they could fill almost the entire 
Best Actress category with characters who 
end up in wheelchairs (Emily Watson as a 
cellist with multiple-sclerosis in Hillary and 
Jackie, Helena Bonham Carter as a virgin 


——_ip—_—_—. 
WITH SEVERAL OSCAR 
CANDIDATES GIVING NOT ONE, 
BUT TWO ACCLAIMED 
PERFORMANCES IN 1998, 
THERE ARE CONUNDRUMS FOR 
OSCAR VOTERS 


nc 


with a neurological ailment in Theory of 
Flight, and the cancer-plagued moms played 
by Meryl Streep in One True Thing and 
Susan Sarandon in Stepmom). That would 
leave one wild-card slot for Brazilian actress 
Fernanda Montenegro, 
whose Central Station 
performance as a cynical 
woman with a heart big- 
ger than even she imag- 
ines, was actually the best 
performance of the year. 

In the Men’s division, 
besides the McKellen/Hurt 
matchup, there’s a possi- 
bility of dueling political 
candidates (John Travolta 
from Primary Colors ver- 
sus Warren Beatty from 
Bulworth). 

And with several Oscar 
candidates giving not one, 
but two acclaimed perfor- 
mances in 1998, there are 
other conundrums for 
Oscar voters: Was Meryl 
Streep more haunting as a 
devoted mom in One True 
Thing or as a devoted sis- 
ter in Dancing at Lugh- 
nasa? Which John Tra- 
volta role should be re- 
warded: his fiercely committed politician in 
Primary Colors or his fiercely committed 
lawyer in A Civil Action? Will lan McKel- 
len’s flashy pyrotechnics as a Nazi-next-door 
in Apt Pupil overwhelm memories of his 
quieter gay turn in Gods and Monsters? 
And should fans of Ed Norton honor his 
sleazy poker player in Rounders or his 
sleazy racist in American History X? 

Then there’s the British 16th-century 
matchup that not only gives voters a choice 
of Queen Elizabeths, and a choice of 
costume designers, and a choice of clever 
original screenplays, but also complicates 
matters for newcomer Joseph Fiennes (who 
was callow in Elizabeth and forceful in 


BOB MONDELLO’S 


OP TEN FILMS OF 1998: 


Shakespeare In Love (Miramax) 
Saving Private Ryan (Dreamworks) 
The Celebration (October) 

Gods And Monsters (Lion’s Gate) 
Touch Of Evil (October) 

Henry Fool (Sony Classics) 
Happiness (October) 

The Inheritors (Stratosphere) 
Central Station (Sony Classics) 
The General (Sony Classics) 


Also Among the Year’s Best: 


Beloved (Buena Vista) 

Live Flesh 

The Hanging Garden 

Pleasantville (New Line) 

Dancing At Lughnasa (Sony Classics) 
Wilde (Sony Classics) 

Waking Ned Devine (Fox Searchlight) 
Marius And Jeanette (New Yorker) 
The Mighty (Miramax) 

High Art (October) 

Pi (Lion’s Gate) 

Slam (Trimark) 

Bullworth (20th Century Fox) 

The Affliction (Lion's Gate) 


Bob Mondello is a film critic whose opin- 
ions are regularly heard on NPR’s All 
Things Considered. 


whose corporate members primarily belong 
to the motorized recreation industry. Other 
members include the NRA, the Walt Disney 
Company, and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. ARC helped write the legislation for 
the Fee Demo Program, and participates in 
the implementation of the program through 
a Challenge Cost-Share Partnership with 
the federal government. According to Wild 
Wilderness, “ARC’s ultimate objective is to 
acquire, for its corporate members, the 
‘rights’ to develop and operate recreational 
facilities upon these lands. This fee program 
is only a first step.” 

Even if Wild Wilderness’ projections of 
a corporate takeover of public land are 
somewhat extreme, the operating structure 
of the fees may make it tempting for federal 
agencies to prioritize sites that are most 
likely to generate revenue. One of the ap- 
parent benefits of the Fee Demo Program 
is that the money must be used in the place 
where it was collected, rather than being re- 
turned to the federal treasury. However, 
this aspect of the program could indeed cre- 
ate a dilemma for the agencies. For exam- 
ple, an improved RV campground will gen- 
erate more money than trail improvements 
in a wilderness area. Will there be enough 
incentive to use collected fees to protect the 
truly wild areas, even though they are see- 
ing an increasing number of visitors every 
year? According to the General Accounting 
Office (GAO), less than 2.5 percent of the 
fee demo money spent by the Forest Service 
through March 31, 1998 went to resource 
preservation and habitat enhancement. 
Over 50 percent of the money went to an- 
nual operations and the cost of collecting 
the money. The rest of the money went to 
repairs and maintenance (15.5 percent), 
health and safety (8.6 percent), facility en- 
hancement (5.9 percent), and interpretation 
and signage (10 percent). The GAO also 
noted that some of the agencies’ highest-pri- 
ority needs might not be addressed as the 
agencies were selecting sites based on their 
potential for generating fees, rather than 
the need for improvements. 

To date, the fee demonstration has been 
a big success for the agencies, bringing in 


lots of money and generating little opposi- 
tion. The GAO reports that surveys at vari- 


People are generally open to the idea of 
paying for something if they can actually 
see where the money is going. However, the 
GAO also acknowledges that their surveys 
don’t take into account the people who may 
have been turned away by the prospect of 
having to pay the fees. 

As Ricketts was careful to note: “The 
Fee Demo Program won't save us. It is one 
aspect of doing the job. What will save us is 
being more efficient, more businesslike, and 
smarter. The government’s not known for 
those things. The fee demo is necessary, and 
needs to be part of the solution, but not the 
whole solution.” Fees of some sort are nec- 
essary to manage all types of recreation on 
public Jand. And whether they are paid 
through taxes, or through the Fee Demo 
Program, recreationists are a part of the 
process and need to be part of the solution. 

The past century has not been an easy 
one on the land. As recreation makes its 
way into the limelight as the biggest rev- 
enue generator on public land, its progress 
needs to be watched very carefully. The re- 
maining wild places in this country provide 
people with opportunities to spend time in 
nature that can never be bought or sold. 
The important thing is to make sure that 
those opportunities are still there for cen- 
turies to come. 


For more information on the program, or 
to register an opinion locally, write to 
USDA Forest Service, PNW Region, Atin: 
Recreation/Trail Park Coordinator, P.O. 
Box 3623, Portland, OR 97208-9681. Na- 
tionally, write to Recreation Fee Demo 
Project, USDA Forest Service, P.O. Box 
96090, Washington, DC 20090-6090, or 
write your congressman. Local ranger sta- 
tions can provide information on how the 
money is being spent. 1M] 


Lorie C. List spent two years as a wilder- 
ness ranger for the U.S. Forest Service in 
Utah. She has also spent several summers 
leading extended wilderness expeditions for 
teenagers through the Pacific Northwest, 
and is currently a student in the Environ- 
mental Education Masters program at SOU. 
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Flight, and the cancer-plagued moms played 
by Meryl Streep in One True Thing and 
Susan Sarandon in Stepmom). That would 
leave one wild-card slot for Brazilian actress 
Fernanda Montenegro, 
whose Central Station 
performance as a cynical 
woman with a heart big- 
ger than even she imag- 
ines, was actually the best 
performance of the year. 

In the Men’s division, 
besides the McKellen/Hurt 
matchup, there’s a possi- 
bility of dueling political 
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from Primary Colors ver- 
sus Warren Beatty from 
Bulworth). 

And with several Oscar 
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warded: his fiercely committed politician in 
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len’s flashy pyrotechnics as a Nazi-next-door 
in Apt Pupil overwhelm memories of his 
quieter gay turn in Gods and Monsters? 
And should fans of Ed Norton honor his 
sleazy poker player in Rounders or his 
sleazy racist in American History X? 
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was callow in Elizabeth and forceful in 


BOB MONDELLO’S 


OP TEN FILMS OF 1998: 


Shakespeare In Love (Miramax) 
Saving Private Ryan (Dreamworks) 
The Celebration (October) 

Gods And Monsters (Lion’s Gate) 
Touch Of Evil (October) 

Henry Fool (Sony Classics) 
Happiness (October) 

The Inheritors (Stratosphere) 
Central Station (Sony Classics) 
The General (Sony Classics) 


Also Among the Year’s Best: 


Beloved (Buena Vista) 

Live Flesh 

The Hanging Garden 

Pleasantville (New Line) 

Dancing At Lughnasa (Sony Classics) 
Wilde (Sony Classics) 

Waking Ned Devine (Fox Searchlight) 
Marius And Jeanette (New Yorker) 
The Mighty (Miramax) 

High Art (October) 

Pi (Lion’s Gate) 

Slam (Trimark) 

Bullworth (20th Century Fox) 

The Affliction (Lion's Gate) 


Bob Mondello is a film critic whose opin- 
ions are regularly heard on NPR’s All 
Things Considered. 


whose corporate members primarily belong 
to the motorized recreation industry. Other 
members include the NRA, the Walt Disney 
Company, and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. ARC helped write the legislation for 
the Fee Demo Program, and participates in 
the implementation of the program through 
a Challenge Cost-Share Partnership with 
the federal government. According to Wild 
Wilderness, “ARC’s ultimate objective is to 
acquire, for its corporate members, the 
‘rights’ to develop and operate recreational 
facilities upon these lands. This fee program 
is only a first step.” 

Even if Wild Wilderness’ projections of 
a corporate takeover of public land are 
somewhat extreme, the operating structure 
of the fees may make it tempting for federal 
agencies to prioritize sites that are most 
likely to generate revenue. One of the ap- 
parent benefits of the Fee Demo Program 
is that the money must be used in the place 
where it was collected, rather than being re- 
turned to the federal treasury. However, 
this aspect of the program could indeed cre- 
ate a dilemma for the agencies. For exam- 
ple, an improved RV campground will gen- 
erate more money than trail improvements 
in a wilderness area. Will there be enough 
incentive to use collected fees to protect the 
truly wild areas, even though they are see- 
ing an increasing number of visitors every 
year? According to the General Accounting 
Office (GAO), less than 2.5 percent of the 
fee demo money spent by the Forest Service 
through March 31, 1998 went to resource 
preservation and habitat enhancement. 
Over 50 percent of the money went to an- 
nual operations and the cost of collecting 
the money. The rest of the money went to 
repairs and maintenance (15.5 percent), 
health and safety (8.6 percent), facility en- 
hancement (5.9 percent), and interpretation 
and signage (10 percent). The GAO also 
noted that some of the agencies’ highest-pri- 
ority needs might not be addressed as the 
agencies were selecting sites based on their 
potential for generating fees, rather than 
the need for improvements. 

To date, the fee demonstration has been 
a big success for the agencies, bringing in 


lots of money and generating little opposi- 
tion. The GAO reports that surveys at vari- 


People are generally open to the idea of 
paying for something if they can actually 
see where the money is going. However, the 
GAO also acknowledges that their surveys 
don’t take into account the people who may 
have been turned away by the prospect of 
having to pay the fees. 

As Ricketts was careful to note: “The 
Fee Demo Program won't save us. It is one 
aspect of doing the job. What will save us is 
being more efficient, more businesslike, and 
smarter. The government’s not known for 
those things. The fee demo is necessary, and 
needs to be part of the solution, but not the 
whole solution.” Fees of some sort are nec- 
essary to manage all types of recreation on 
public Jand. And whether they are paid 
through taxes, or through the Fee Demo 
Program, recreationists are a part of the 
process and need to be part of the solution. 

The past century has not been an easy 
one on the land. As recreation makes its 
way into the limelight as the biggest rev- 
enue generator on public land, its progress 
needs to be watched very carefully. The re- 
maining wild places in this country provide 
people with opportunities to spend time in 
nature that can never be bought or sold. 
The important thing is to make sure that 
those opportunities are still there for cen- 
turies to come. 


For more information on the program, or 
to register an opinion locally, write to 
USDA Forest Service, PNW Region, Atin: 
Recreation/Trail Park Coordinator, P.O. 
Box 3623, Portland, OR 97208-9681. Na- 
tionally, write to Recreation Fee Demo 
Project, USDA Forest Service, P.O. Box 
96090, Washington, DC 20090-6090, or 
write your congressman. Local ranger sta- 
tions can provide information on how the 
money is being spent. 1M] 


Lorie C. List spent two years as a wilder- 
ness ranger for the U.S. Forest Service in 
Utah. She has also spent several summers 
leading extended wilderness expeditions for 
teenagers through the Pacific Northwest, 
and is currently a student in the Environ- 
mental Education Masters program at SOU. 
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Al a Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE sor / sas / knve / Ksnc 


Yo Yo Ma Baroque Concert This month listen for a terrific program of Baroque 
music. Listeners will be treated to a two hour concert featuring Yo Yo Ma on his own 
period cello. He will perform with the Amsterdam Baroque Orchestra, directed by the 
renowned Ton Koopman at Lincoln Center's Avery Fisher Hall. Plus, an intermis- 
sion with Yo Yo Ma demonstrating what's new (or old) and different in his modified 
Baroque cello. Tune in Friday, March 19th from 10am to noon following First Con- 


Jefferson Public Radio 
Coverage Area 


1 
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Coquille a Roseburg 
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\ 
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* 1a Pine 


? Beaver Marsh 
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cert on the Classics & News Service of Jefferson Public Radio. 


Rayth aa’ ¢ Newa Sewrce KSMF/KSBA/KSKF/KNCA/KNSQ 


JPR’s Rhythm and News Service will re-broadcast Remem- 
bering Slavery, a special two part documentary featured last 
month on the News & Information Service. Hosted by noted 
performer Tonea Stewar, Remembering Slavery brings clar- 
ity and authenticity to our understanding of a tumultuous pe- 
riod in American history through restored recordings of in- 
terviews with Fountain Hughes, Laura Smalley, Harriet 
Smith and several other former slaves. Their narratives are 
supplemented by dramatic readings of written interview tran- 
scripts read by noted actors such as James Earl Jones, Debbie 
Allen. Clifton Davis. Lou Gossett, Jr., Esther Rolle, and Melba 
Moore. Please join us for this very inportant audio portrait 
of American slavery. Part one: Saturday, March 13 at 9:00am; and part two: Satur- 
day, March 20th at 9:00am on the Rhythm and News Service. 


James an Jones 


Volunteer Profile: Vince & Patty Wixon 


During the summer of 1979, the editor of 
(then) KSOR Guide to the Arts asked Vince and 
Patty Wixon if they would create a new column fea- 
turing poetry for the magazine. After nearly twenty 
years, the poetry column still appears each month 
and the Wixons still co-edit it. They remain volun- 
teers urged on by the opportunity to meet writers 
(through submissions) new to them and to help 
keep poetry a part of public radio listeners’ lives. 

Patty and Vince came to the Rogue Valley in 
1978 as educators and writers. Their work has ap- 
peared in books and various literary publications. 
Most recently, Vince Wixon was co-editor of William Stafford’s Crossing Un- 
marked Snow: Further Views on the Writer’s Vocation (Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1997) and The Way It Is: New & Selected Poems by William Stafford 
(Graywolf Press, 1998). The Wixons also distribute video and audio tapes and 
cds of William Stafford. 

As charter board members of The International Writers Series, they’ve 
helped bring award-winning poets to the Rogue Valley, often acquiring per- 
mission to share their poems with Jefferson Monthly readers. 
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CabprFoaentan 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 
Coquille 88.1 
Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.7 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


i 


f Dorris 
“ f 


Yreka 
KN “sk 


* 
e M1. Shasta City 
Dunsmuir) KNSQ 


- 
Shingletown 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 
Lincoln 88.7 


Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 


Dunsmuir 91.3 
Merrill, Malin, 

Tulelake 91.9 
Port Orford 90.5 
Parts of Port Orford, 

Coquille 91.9 
Redding 90.9 
Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Weed 89.5 


® Chiloquin 


ae 


Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
12:06pm 
4:00pm 


Raython + News 


News & Information 


5:00am 
7:00am 
8:00am 


10:00am 
11:00am 
1:00pm 


ASHLAND 


6:00am 
8:00am 
10:30am 
2:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
5:30pm 
7:00pm 


4:30pm _ Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


GRANTS PASS TBA ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


Monday through Friday 


6:00am 
10:00am 


Morning Edition 
Open Air 

All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 

Open Air at Night 


10:30am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


Monday through Friday 


6:00am 
7:00am 
8:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 


BBC World Service 

Diane Rehm Show 

The Jefferson Exchange 

with Jeff Golden 

Public Interest 

Talk of the Nation 

Monday: Talk of the Town 
Tuesday: Healing Arts 
Wednesday: Real Computing 
Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 
Friday: Latino USA 
Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
The Connection 

Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 

As It Happens 


8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
with Jeff Golden 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


10:00pm BBC World Service 


Thursday: 


5:00pm 
5:30pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
800pm 
9:00pm 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
communities listed on previous page 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


ROSEBURG 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
First Concert 
Metropolitan Opera 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 
CALLAHAN 89.1 FM 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
Living on Earth 


California Report 


aS eS Se 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


Saturday 


BBC Newshour 
Weekly Edition 
Sound Money 
Jefferson Weekly 
West Coast Live 
Whad’Ya Know 
This American Life 


A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


Talk of the Town 
Healing Arts 

New Dimensions 
Fresh Air Weekend 
Tech Nation 

BBC World Service 


KSRS 91.5 FM 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


6:00am 
9:00am 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 


10:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


11:00pm 


6:00am 
8:00am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 


2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 


5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Center Stage from Wolf 
Trap 

Car Talk 

All Things Considered 
To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 

State Farm Music Hall 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


YREKA 893 FM. 
ETNA/FT. JONES 91.1 FM 


Weekend Edition 


Marian McPartland’s 
Piano Jazz 


Jazz Sunday 

Le Show 

Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 


Music from the Hearts of 
Space 


Possible Musics 


BBC World Service 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Sound Money 


A Prairie Home 
Companion with 
Garrison Keillor 


This American Life 
Jefferson Weekly 


Zorba Paster on 
Your Health 


Sunday Rounds 
People’s Pharmacy 
The Parent’s Journal 
BBC World Service 
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Join us for the World Cafe 
— a cutting-edge program 
of alternative contemporary 
music featuring the 
innovative sounds of 
today's most provocative 


American and International artists. Host 
David Dye showcases works that are both 
familiar yet fresh, music that is both new and 
exciting. Featuring in-studio performances, 
music-intensive features, and artist 
interviews the World Cafe explores musics 
ranging from rock to reggae, American and 
English folk to Brazilian pop. 


The World Cafe — anything's 
possible! 


Weekdays - 6- “8pm 


| weekly program of 
financial advice. 


Sundays at 11am 
News & Information 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


MONDAY-FRIDA 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 


Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler’s Ore- 


gon Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Keith Henty. 


7:00am-Noon 
First Concert 


Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and John Baxter. In- 
cludes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:0), Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, 


As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 


cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
Metropolitan Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical music brought to you by Mark Sheldon and Louis Vahle. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 

On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


<BUNAIST> 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 
Live performances recorded at the famous Wolf Trap concert 
hall located outside of Washington D.C. hosted by Rich Kle- 
infeldt and Bill McGlaughlin. 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 


Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


apap a 
FEATURED. WORKS 


i 


* indicates March birthday 


First Concert 


Chopin*: Piano Sonata #2 ib Bb minor 
Smetana*: Sting Quartet #2 in d minor 
Brahms: Violin Sonata #3 in d minor, 
op. 108 

Vivaldi*: Oboe Concerto in C, RV 447 
Villa-Lobos*: Concerto for guitar and 
small orchestra 


CPE Bach*: Concerto in A for 
harpsichord and strings 

Barber*: Symphony #1, op. 9 
Debussy: Children’s Corner Suite 
Krommer: Clarinet Concerto, op. 36 
Mozart: Violin Sonata in Eb, K. 380 


Telemann (3/14): Quartet #6 in e minor 
R. Strauss: Fantasy for Large Orchestra: 
Die Frau ohne Schatten 

Harty: An Irish Symphony 
Rimsky-Korsakov*: Sinfonietta of Russian 
Themes 

Reger*: Cello Suite #3 


JS Bach (3/21): Orchestral Suite #2 in b 
minor, BWV 1067 

Dvorak: Czech Suite 

Beethoven: Clarinet Trio, op. 11 
Bartok*: Dance Suite 

Vaughn Williams: Fantasia in a Theme 
by Thomas Tallis 


Marl M 
Mar2 T 
Mar3 W 


Mar4 T 
Mar5 F 


Mar8 M 


Mar9 T 
Mar 10 W 
Mar 11 T 
Mar 12 F 
Mar 15 M 
Mar 16 T 


Mar 17 W 
Mar 18 T 


Mar 19 F 
Mar 22 M 


Mar 23 T 
Mar 24 W 
Mar 25. T 
Mar 26 F 


Mar 29 M 
Mar 30 T 
Mar 31 W 


Walton*: Symphony #2 

Saint-Saens: Violin Sonata in d minor 
Haydn*: String Quartet # 78 in Bb, 
Sunrise 


Mar 1 


Mar 2 
Mar 3 


Mar 4 
Mar 5 


Mar 8 
Mar 9 
Mar 10 
Mar 11 
Mar 12 


Mar 15 
Mar 16 
Mar 17 


Mar 18 
Mar 19 


Mar 22 


Mar 23 


Mar 24 
Mar 25 


Mar 26 
Mar 29 


Mar 30 


Mar 31 


heal 


T 
W 


34 


T 


W 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Chopin*: Piano Concerto in E minor 

Op. 11 

Macfarren*: Symphony No. 4 in F minor 
Mendelssohn: String Quartet No. 2 in 

A minor Op. 13 

Vivaldi*: The Four Seasons 

Villa-Lobos*: Suite Populaire Bresilienne 


C.P.E. Bach*: Cello Concerto in A minor 
Barber*: Violin Concerto Op. 17 

Reicha: Symphony in F Major 

Hanson: Symphony No. | “Nordic” 
Albeniz: Piano Sonata No. 5 


Elgar: Symphony No. 1} in A flat Major 
Op. 55 

Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D Major 
Op. 61 

Goetz: Piano Quartet in E Major Op. 6 
Rimsky-Korsakov*: Sheherazade Op. 35 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
Op. 73 


Rachmaninov: Symphony No. 2 in E 
minor Op. 27 

Khachaturian: Concert Rhapsody for 
Piano & Orchestra 

Liszt: Grande Fantaisie Symphonique 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5 in E minor 
Op. 64 

Schumann: Vienna Carnaval Op. 26 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 7 in D minor 
Op. 70 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
Op. 43 

Haydn*: Symphony No. 86 in D Major 


CHER 


The Metropolitan Opera 


March 6 /! Trovatore by Verdi 

Michele Crider, Elena Zaremba, Richard Margison, 
Alexandru Agache, Paul Plishka, 

Jun Maerkl, conductor. 


March 13 Khovanshchina by Mussorgsky 

Dolora Zajick, Clifton Forbis, Vladimir Bogachov, 
Nikolai Putilin, Paata Burchuladze, Roberto Scandi- 
uzzi, Valery Gergiev, conductor. 


March 20 Tosca by Puccini 
Carol Vaness, Richard Leech, James Morris, Nello 
Santi, conductor. 


March 27 Rigoletto by Verdi 

Andrea Rost, Graciela Araya, Ramon Vargas, Franz 
Grundheber, Eric Halfvarson, Maurizio Benini, con- 
ductor. 


Saint Paul Sunday 


March 7 Leif Ove Andsnes, piano 
Debussy: Estampes; Liszt: Deuxieme annee: Italie; 
Brahms: Intermezzo in Bb major, Op. 117, #2. 


March 14 The Skampa String Quartet 

Mozart: Adagio and Fugue in C minor, K 546; 
Janacek: Quartet #2, “Intimate Letters;” arr. Fis- 
cher/Sedmidubsky: Moravian Folk Tune. 


March 21 Sergio and Odair Assad, guitars 

Astor Piazzolla: Zita from Suite Troileana, Andante 
and Allegro from Tango Suite; Egberto Gismonti: 
Baico Malandro, Agua e vinho, Infencia; Antonio Car- 
los Jobim: Cronica da Casa Assassinada; Sergio 
Assad: Eterna, Samba. 

March 28 The Paris Piano Trio 

Beethoven: Trio in G, Op. 1, #2 - iv. Finale: Presto; 
Chausson: Trio in G minor, Op. 3 - iii. Assez lent; 
Ravel: Trio in A minor 


A scene from the 
Metropolitan Opera’s 
production of Puccini's 
Tosca. 
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EFFNET 


URL Directory 


American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/redcross 


Ashland YMCA 
http:/Avww.ashlandymca.org 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Blooming Bulb Company 
http:/Avwy.bloomingbulb.com 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http:/Awww.chateaulin.com 


City of Medford 
http://ww.ci.medford.or.us 


Computer Assistance 
http/Avww.jeffnet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


Gene Forum 
http:/Avww.geneforum.org 


Jetterson Public Radio 
http/Avww.jefinet.org 


JEFFNET 
http/Avww.jefinet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http:/Awawv.oregoncabaret.com 


Tame Web 
http/Aavw.tameweb.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Awvww.rvsymphony.org 


Southern Oregon Women’s Access to Credit 
http:/www.sowac.org 


White Cloud Press 
http/Avav.hitecloudpress.org 
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Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS TBA 

YREWA 89.3 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


ONDAY-FRIDA\ 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Keith 
Henty. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Alr 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 10:30am. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:;00pm-2:00am 
Open Air at Night 
Join host Johnathon Allen as he serves up a nighttime mix of 
jazz, singer/songwriters, world music, and other surprises to 
take you adventurously late into the night. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


10:30 am 
California Report 
Aweekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 
(eee es eee eS 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATI1 FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/ REDDING 


KNSQ 88.] FM 
MT, SHASTA 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor, Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don't dare turn your radio off after Car7alk! 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop. reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 

The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


SUNDAYS) 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00- 4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri: 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


< y | 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


March 7 Stanley Cowell 

Known for his brilliant and highly personal style, pi- 
anist Stanley Cowell bridges traditional and contem- 
porary free styles of jazz. Recorded before a live audi- 
ence in Washington, D.C., Cowell and McPartland 
challenge each other in inventive duets. 


March 14 Cassandra Wilson 

Considered today’s premiere jazz vocalist, Cassandra 
Wilson conveys an enormous range of emotion in her 
performances. Recorded live at the Museum of Televi- 
sion and Radio in New York City, Wilson performs 


jazz standards assisted by bassist Peter Washington 
and McPartland. 


March 21 Mike LeDonne 

Pianist and composer Mike LeDonne has performed 
with Benny Golson, Milt Jackson, and James Moody 
among others. LeDonne’s mature soulfulness and in- 
sistent swinging feeling abound as he joins McPart- 
land for “Without a Song.” 


March 28 Susan Muscarella 

Pianist Susan Muscarella has led her own band for 
most of her career, in addition to performing as a side 
person with “Listen” featuring Sonny Rollins, Freddie 
Hubbard, and others. Trained in improvisation, she 
also discusses her latest venture — founding the Jaz- 
zschool in Berkeley, California. 


New Dimensions 


March 7 The Mysteries of Healing with Caroline 
Myss 

March 14 The Art of Leadership with James Autry 
and Stephen Mitchell 

March 21 Love, Power and Mastery with Lynn An- 
drews 


March 28 Recovering The Divine Feminine with 
Andrew Harvey 


Confessin’ the Blues 


March 7 Mel London Penned Tunes 

March 14 Henry Glover was a Great Composer 
March 21 Taj Mahal Then and Now 

March 28 The Washboard 


Thistle and Shamrock 


March 7 Duos - The pure sound of duet perfor- 
mances featuring the Scots duo The Cast, and Eng- 
lish/Irish pair Maire Ni Chathasaigh (harp) and Chris 
Newman (guitar). 

March 14 Solos and a Trio - Intrumental soloists, 
including a live in-studio performance by concertina 
expert Simon Thoumire and recorded music by The 
Simon Thoumire Three. 

March 21 Thousands Are Sailing - The movement 
of masses across the ocean from Ireland greatly en- 
riched American musical culture. This week: emigra- 
tion melodies. 

March 28 A Celtic Wedding - Our music celebrates 
Celtic nuptials, and features The Chieftains with their 
collection of traditional music from Britatany: A 
Celtic Wedding. 


On March 14, fans of 
Piano Jazz are treated to 
an exclusive program by 
Marian McPartland (left) 
and premier jazz vocalist 
Cassandra Wilson, 
recorded live at the 
Museum of Television and 
Radio in New York City. 


~ RD. CArAK 


x 


A “Heart Healthy” recipe 
from = 


Crbye ester 
ON YOUR HEALTH — 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


SHRIMP GAZPACHO 


(serves 6) 


1 Can Vegetable juice (46 oz.) 
1 Lrg. Tomato, diced 

3 Green onions, diced 

1 Cup Cucumber, peeled and diced 

2 Cup Green bell pepper, diced 

"2 Cup Fresh parsley leaves, chopped 

v2 Cup Fresh cilantro leaves, chopped 

3 Tbsp. Red wine vinegar 

2 Tbsp. Lemon juice 

1 Tbsp. Olive oil 

1 Small Jalapeno chili, minced, seeds in- 
cluded 

"2 Lb. Medium shrimp, cooked 

Salt & pepper 


In a large bowl, combine vegetable juice 
and vinegar. Add tomato, green onion, 
bell pepper, and chili. Add shrimp. Stir 
in lemon juice and olive oil. Add parsley 
and cilantro. 


Refrigerate until completely chilled 
(preferably overnight so flavors can in- 
tensify). Serve cold, salt and pepper to 
taste. 


Nutritional Analysis 
Calories 7% (143 cal) 
Protein 20% (10.4 g) 
Carbohydrate 6% (21.7 g) 
Total Fat 4% (3.4 g) 
Saturated Fat 2% (0.5 g) 


Bon Appetit & Stay Well! 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 

hy JPR or pieces of music played by one of 

our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 

page (http:// www.npr.orgy programs). Also, 

many national programs aired on JPR have 

extensive WWW sites which are indexed 

on the JEFFNET Control Center 

(http: / wwwJelfnet.org,’Control_Center/ 

prr.html). Also use this address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Comments about our programming 

+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jeflerson Daily send us e-mail at 
daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

+ Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership 

e-mail: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

+ Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 


+ Information about our various stations and 
services 

Engineering 

| email: ransom@sou.edu 
Reports regarding signal outages or problems 
(please include your town and JPR service in 
your message) 

| 


Suggestion Box 

email: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn't require a response. 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 


TALENT 
E~MONDAYOFRIDAVS 
ee ‘ a 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7Jam-8am 


The Diane Rehm Show 


The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 


ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 
8:00-10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program. Ray Suarez hosts, 
with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Friday's. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 

Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
tange from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 

TUESDAY 

Healing Arts 

Repeat of Colleen Pyke’s Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


THURSDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 


Me and Marlo 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 


FRIDAY 
Latino USA 


A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


ellen 

1:30pm-2:00pm 
Paclfica News 

National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 
2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS) 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
Jefferson Weekly 
Don Matthews hosts a one hour compilation of feature sto- 
ries & commentaries from JPR’s premiere news magazine, 
The Jefferson Daily. 


10:00am-12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 

Whad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to an- 
swer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of in- 
significant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad’Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

This American Life 

Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 


uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
Ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, minidocumentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 
3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showease for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist. with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold: 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wohegon’” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm-5:30pm 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
Tech Nation 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


QP SUNDAWS 


6:00am-8:00am 
BEC World Service 


8:00-11:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features aboul contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
12:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Jefferson Weekly 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Awardavinning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national callin. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram. host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 414-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
1-888-NPR NEWS 
(1-888-677-6397) 
http://Avww.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
atc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs / 
ate/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehim.html 


FRESH AIR 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http://Avww.latinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pi@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://vww.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
http://vww.npr.org/programs/ 
totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
scifri/ 


THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
watc/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesat/ 


Program Producer Directory 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@ npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesun/ 


WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org 
puzzle@’npr.org 
http: // www.npr.org/programs/ 
weed/ 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St., Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 

http://www. pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbc.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/tod 
ay/index.shtml 


THE CONNECTION 
connection@whbur.bu.edu 
hitp://www.wbur.org/ 
con_00.html 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
hitp://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
http://www.kerw.org/c/ 
tamlife/index.html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
http: /,/www.xpn.org/sections “ 
world_cafe.html 

WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http:/,almanac.mpr.ong’ 
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ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-162-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@'earthsky.com 


FRESH AIR 
800-934-600 - freshair@whyy.org 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacitic.net 
http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
ppspacific@pacitica.org 
http://www.pacilfica.org/ 
programs/pnn/index.html 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://Awww.parentsjournal.com/ 


REAL COMPUTING 
jdalrymple@ aol.com 
http://www.realcomputing.com/ 


SUNDAY ROUNDS 
ern@clark.net 
http://www.clark.net/pub/ern/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http://www.wcl.org 


DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 

underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 
Worldwide Antique Mall 

217 S. Broadway « Coos Bay + 269-5280 


Rogue Valley Growers Market 


\) Famlly Practice Group II 
REGIONAL 2900 Doctors Park Dr.» Medford - 608-4091 488-826-9868 
Flower Tyme Design A Rug for All Reasons 
BinckaChanmant webnec&'Stevens 55.N. Main» Ashland - 488-1588 213 E. Main» Medford - 732-1424 
Shelly Forest Halr Design Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd. - Ashland - 482-8564 680 Biddle Rd. - Medford « 7720242 - 

The Framery eg oean Design The Ear, Nose & Throat Clinic 

50 esi oe ag sete te 2640 Biehn St. « Klamath Falls - 882-3988 
nelder Museum of / Medic 
Southem Oregon University - Ashland - 482-7062 1905 singe Meh Esl eeeoe 
Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th © Klamath Falls 


Siskiyou Micra Pub 
31-B Water Street | Ashland - 482-7718 


AMtomey's servings Medford, Grants Pass, Kla- 
270 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1983 
Siskiyou Plumbing 


math Falls and Brookingts 
930 W. Sth St.» Medford - 772-9850 
Furniture Depat 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 


Funcral Alternatives 
Medford. Grants Pass. Redding 
541-77040505 
Klamath First Federal Gastroenterology Consultants, F.c. 
with 33 Southern Oregon locations 69] Murphy #224. Medford - 779.8367 
SATRR244 Great Earth Vitamins 
Maric Callenders Restaurant & Bakery 1200 Biddle Rd. Ste. D » Medford . 858-4242 Ashland - 482-2955 
Redding Chico, Eureka. Medford Gollard's Literary Magazine Soderback Gardens 
Napa Auto Parts P.O. Box 3411 + Ashland + 488-9488 1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. « Talent - 535-8887 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties William P. Haberlach + ATTORNEY AT LAW Soundpeace 
SAIF Corporation 203 W. Main. Ste 3B « Medford . 773-7477 199 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3633 » Umpaua Unitarian Universalist Church 
(541) 7705815 - BO0-28S-8550 Heart & Hands Sandi Chto unléstion’ 2165 NW Watters St., - Roseburg - 672-2250 
Siskiyou Medical & Surgical Eye Center 255 E. Main - Ashland - 4883576 Ashland « 482-7062 Dr. John Wm. Unruh - Roseburg 
in alla iter Shasta Henry's Foreign Automotive Service Subway Sandwiches 
sa B-U8b. 4586 W. Pacitic Hwy. « Phoenix - 535-1775 1250 Crater Lake Hwy.. - Medford 7.<Sp ALIFORNTA’ 
State Farm Insurance Agents Anna S. Horrigan Studio G@ Nimbus Travel Essentials N » & ENE I EO R lA 
serving Southern Oregon 25 E. Main - Ashland - 552.0399 264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 ———ESEeaQEUEr 
Stan HennEP ei ontean Ranta , pelferson State Supply University of Oregon - Eugene Brown Trout Gallery 
# Ray Prather Debbie ‘Thompson : 502 Parsons - Medford - 7798225 Isabeau Vollhardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
Datidlise, Rory Wold 7 Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 944 C Street - Ashland - 482.3493 (530) 235-0754 
Suhees Ganiichies 350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776.3352 Nancy & Neale Donald Walsch - Ashland The California Endowment 
Ashla fell hate City Robert Kucnzel, ATTORNEY AT LAW The Web-sters: Handspinners. Est by Blue Cross of California 
Ashland. Medford, While City 48 Fine S P . 4 
& Klamath Falls 8 Pine Street « Ashland - 552-0142 Weavers & Knitters California Heart Institute 
Listen Here 11 N. Main - Ashland - 482-980) at Redding Medical Center 
6th St. between 11 & 1 - Grants Pass Witch Hazel & Broom 1100 Butte Street - Redding - 1-80041-HEART 
479-613) 258 A Street - Ashland - 482-9628 Commercial Landscape Services 
Worland, Ronald G. Redding - (530) 223-6327 
Plastic Surgery Specialists Directions 
2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 773-2110 312 .N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-2367 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 


Lithla Travel 
&50 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-9341 
Wayne Zallen, Allstate Insurance Co. 
841 Stewart Ave. - Medford - 858-1973 
(530) 926-3606 
Hilltop Massage Center 


TROGUE VALLEY) 
Anderson Chiropractic The Living Gallery 
2596 E. Bamet - Medford - 779-9650 20S. First » Ashland « 482-9795 
2c. Cynthia Lord - Ashland 
395 Charles & Lupe McHenry 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share ! 
const > 205) Hilltop Drive - Redding - (530) 221-1031 
Intermountain Computer Center 
37073 Main St. - Burney - 888-335-3902 
The Keep Restaurant & Mead Hall 
Deschutes & Old 44 Dr.. - Palo Cedra 


John G. Apostol, ™.p., 
815 E. Main» Medford - 779 
The Arborist 
Medford Clinic, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734.3434 
Medford Fabrication Art Connection 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B . Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
547-2068 
Madrone Hospice 
P.O. Box 1193 - Yreka - (530) 842-3160 


1257 Siskiyou. #224» Ashland « 482.837) 
Asante Health System 
2825 E. Bamet - Medford - GUS 5s800 
Ashland Community Food Store P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 
237 N. First Street « Ashland » 482-2237 Medical Express 
Ashland Homes Real Estate P.O. Box 1680 - Grants Pass - 47946919 
S ; E Bandon - 347-4723 
150 E. Main + Ashland + 4824044 Merck & Co. Pharmaceuticals Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
Ashland Medical Clinic 664.8514 Reais aa 
A472 Scenic Dr. + Ashland « ABLSZE2 Meyerding Surgical Associates The Chita lodging 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 773-3248 Port Orford -332-4502 Mas Fina Cafe a 
1618 Ashland SU» Ashland - 482-4002 PES: pie TEE Baa Ye : Reddit: oul oe 
as Lithia Way, Sobland- 4882111 ig wee sy FaRb Heetanay Rabon bend) dia eess 02 Healthcare West, Mercy Medical Centers BIG 
Bento Express 250 Oak St. #5 Uecnisea - 488-2247 Checkerberry's Flawers and Gifts Shasta. St. Elizabeth Community Hospital, Red 
3 Granite Street «Ashland - 488.3582 = ae Be | 180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay - 2695312 Bluff, Mercy Medical Center, Redding: 
The Black Sheep 1149 eee Nan rn na REA Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
51. Main» Ashland Fs ERS Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 1410 Victor Ave. - Redding - (530) 222-0355 
72 Scenic Dre 482 Coos Art Museum Oasis Auto Repalr 
TAN, Man ad ARS OagS Abe Seenie uo ae hand maar 235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 2405 Athens Ave. » Redding. - (330) 246-1664 
7 : aie ats 205 Moss Adams of Redford Soars Coos Head Food Store Oliee haantainien 
230 E. Main - Medfard » 772-1872 301 W. 6th St - Medford - 7732 1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 O'Brien - (530) 238-8026 
nat et ees Mountain Meadows Connie Eslinger - Coos Bay Priority One Mortgage 
Cardiology Consultants 900 N. Mountain - Ashland - 482-1300 Gisieinetls cat 4 3 ' fi 
520 Medical Center Drive. #100 - Medford Nimbus Ee eect Bee Bay» 269.2577 a BRE nderson 
bO8-5H00 ; ; : * . 
Catalina Physical Therapy 2S EMainmestiane 4622621 Farr's True Value Hardware Serendipity 
993 Siskiyou Biv. Ste 1 - Ashland » 4882728 er Nore hors Pion Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 3963161 167 Lake Blvd. - Redding - 530-244-3780 
The Clearinghouse Se inte Se ae Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDaniel & Bodkin Silver Star Restaurant 
63 Bush Street - Ashland - 488.0328 Northwest Nature Shop 5 ATTORNEYS 2830 Childress Dr. - Anderson « (530) 365-1791 
Douglas Col, CERTIFIED ROLFER 154 Oak Senne eee) P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay - 267-2156 Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
349 E. Main #3 Ashland - 488.2855 Omar's Restaurant & Lounge Frogblossom Studio & Gallery 1925 Butte St, - Redding - (530) 241-6384 
hires a ae 1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-128) 1554 Sherman Ave.. North Bend - 756-2844 Trinity Cafe 
Ashland 482-2904 OB/GYN Health Center, P.c. Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 622 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
or MPrrnieen Nie weer 777 Murphy Rd. « Medford - 7793460 273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 (530) 926-6200 
1605 Siskiyou Bivd. ; NSIS 5 4N20982 Fran & Tim Orrok Matthews Computer Center Town & Country Interiors 
c “il : im Pacific Commware 201 S. Broadway « Coos Bay - 267-7796 96) E. Cypress Rd. - Redding - (530) 221-6505 
S17 Cap SERRATE 180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 atts Sapa Cable vilseeusers 
eae GRU Paddington Station 330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269.5323 320 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd, - Mt. Shasta 
106 NWF cen mailed oa 125 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1343 Nosler's Natural Grocery (530) 926-1678 
i e a et ro Peerless Hotel & Restaurant 99 E. First Street - Coquille - 396-4823 Wellspring Life Enhancement Center 
265 Fourth St - Ashland - 488-1082 Ordway's Nursery c/o Stoney Brook Inn, P.O. Box 1860 
Rogue Gallery and Art Center 1661 Hwy 101 S. - Coos Bay - 269-2493 McCloud - (530) 964-2039 
40 S. Bartlett St - Medford - 7728118 Reger's Za 
2037 Sherman Ave., - North Bend - 756-2550 
Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 3474111 


East West Decor 
296 E. Main - Ashland - 482-4553 
Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacilic Hwy « Medford - 779-3421 
Falcon Cable 
www falconcable.com 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street - Ashland - 488-058) 
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Howard Braham 


LIVING LIGHTLY 


Sustainable Communities 


What Is a “sustainable 
community?” 


ustainable communities are those that 
successfully internalize their own 
needs, such as keeping the flow of 
money within their own community 
through trade with local businesses; by pro- 
moting recycling and the conservation of 
resources; and by protecting and preserving 
historical places and open spaces. Highly 


—__&>--_ 


COMMUNITIES IN THE ROGUE VALLEY 
SHARE MANY OF THE IDEALS AND 
PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL 
SUSTAINABLE COMMUNITIES. WHAT 
IS LACKING, HOWEVER, ISA 
COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 


successful communities also draw upon the 
expertise of their citizens and empower 
them to take the responsibility for address- 
ing issues and needs from a broad-based 
perspective. There is thus a sense of con- 
nection within these communities, even 
though there may be significant differences 
of opinion on matters of management, lead- 
ership and politics. 

Sustainable communities act much like 
living organisms: success depends on ade- 
quate space - to compete for use of the land; 
control of natural resources - to fortify a 
healthy and productive future; and a sense of 
security and belonging - to minimize the ef- 
fects of outside impacts. Successful sustain- 
able communities, then, exhibit certain char- 
acteristics in common, including economic 
stability, ecological sensitivity, fostering a 
high quality of life and taking responsibility 
for facing and addressing future challenges. 

To meet these challenges, citizen-sup- 
ported programs can be developed that 
move from simply talking about issues to 
taking specific actions. This means devel- 


oping a clear vision of what is needed, sup- 
ported with goals and performance mea- 
sures and benchmarks that act as indicators 
of change. The following general guidelines 
were assembled from the published and 
electronic literature for developing and 
measuring indicators of change. (Naturally, 
each community is likely to have its own 
special items for inclusion.) Finally, when 
taking on these kinds of planning activities, 
early support and commitment of the local 
responsible government is critical. 


Action items: 

= Outline issues that impact or are af- 
fected by change. For example: 
e Economy and business climate; 
e Health, education and family infra- 

structure; 

e Community democratic processes; and 
e Land-use and environmental integrity. 

= Define “sustainable” within the context 
of your community needs. 

= Generate goals, strategies and action 
steps needed. 

« Identify and develop resources to meet 
goals. 

= Develop implementation schedules. 


Policy implications: 

a Strengthen the network among commu- 
nity groups. 

« Expand and identify business, social, 
economic and political changes poten- 
tially affecting long-term sustainability. 

« Identify and refine community develop- 
ment alternatives. 

a Clarify and describe policy implications 
and program recommendations. 


Characterizing Indicators 
of Change 


Communities in the Rogue Valley share 
many of the ideals and principles of suc- 
cessful sustainable communities. What is 
lacking, however, is a comprehensive plan 
addressing how future changes can be mea- 
sured (and ways to make mid-course correc- 
tions, as needed) and a guiding vision into 


the 21st Century. Realistic measurements 
of performance (or “indicators of change”) 
need to be identified, quantified and charac- 
terized based on information available as 
standard benchmarks. In other words, where 
are we now and what target do we want to 
reach in the future (or what can we toler- 
atel)? “Measurements” in this context can be 
either quantitative or qualitative and should 
be governed by the vision. Performance out- 
puts will provide the comparisons needed 
for evaluating progress toward a stated goal. 

For example, information inputs, such as 
data on population structure, natural re- 
sources available, or the kinds of transporta- 
tion in use (among many others), need to be 
identified as the indices for setting goals. Out- 
puts, such as energy use, housing affordabil- 
ity, school achievements, pedestrian friendli- 
ness (among many others!), need to be as- 
sessed, or quantified where possible, for 
measuring progress toward meeting the goals. 


Sustainable Goals and 
Measurable Indicators 


What follows is a list of selected goals 
and measurable indicators drawn from the 
literature. They are reported here in sum- 
mary outline form, but are sometimes pub- 
lished as a series of questions. Each indica- 
tor is “measured” (quantitatively or quali- 
tatively) over time as a means to assess 
whether the community is headed in a par- 
ticular direction based upon its goals and 
philosophy about change. In Ashland, many 
of these ideas are being considered by a cit- 
izen committee in developing a plan for as- 
sessing and measuring the quality and im- 
pact of expected changes in the area over 
the next two decades. 


Business and Economic Vitality 

= new business starts 

® personal income 

= new products and services 

® exports and imports 

a manufacturing productivity 

a on-the-job injuries 

= fiscal stability and balanced resources 

s tax fairness 

a business opinion of educational opportu- 
nities 

=» unemployment and growth in jobs 

Community/Society Infrastructure 

and Support 

a telecommunication system(s) 

= citizen opinions of educational opportu- 
nities 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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,ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


@ Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland pre- 
sents 11 plays in repertory in three theaters 
through October 31. Performances in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre include Othello by William 
Shakespeare (through 10/31); The Good Person 
of Szechuan by Bertolt Brecht (through 7/11, 
and 9/21 through 10/31); Chicago by Maurine 
Watkins (through 10/30); Seven Guitars by Au- 
gust Wilson (4/21 through 9/19); and Pericles 
by William Shakespeare (7/28 through 10/30). 
The season in the outdoor Elizabethan Theatre 
includes: Afuch Ado About Nothing (6/8 
through 10/8), and Henry IV Part Two (6/9 
through 10/8) both by William Shakespeare; 
and The Three Musketeers by Alexandre Dumas 
(6/10 through 10/9). Performances in The 
Black Swan are El Paso by Octavio Solis 
(through 6/26); Rosmersholm by Henrik Ibsen 
(3/31 through 10/31); and Tongue ofa Bird by 
Ellen McLaughlin (7/6 through 10/31). OSF 
also presents backstage tours, an exhibit center, 
play readings, lectures, concerts and talks. Call 
for brochure and tickets.(541)482-4331 


© Oregon Cabaret Theatre continues its pre- 
sentation of Nunsense Jamboree, a musical com- 
edy by Dan Goggin, through April 5. Sister 
Mary Amnesia is joined by old friends from the 
popular show, Nunsense, in this new production 
directed by Richard Jessup. Performances are 
Thursday-Monday at 8pm, as well as Sunday 
brunch matinees at 1:00pm. Come early to play 
Bingo with the Sisters! (541)488-2902 


© Craterian Performances presents Fiddler on 
the Roof on Monday, February 22 at 8pm at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater in Medford. 
One of the most celebrated and successful shows 
in Broadway history, the musical tells the story 
of Tevye, the long-suffering, wise-cracking dairy- 
man who relies on faith, family, and tradition to 
cope with the marriage of his daughters and the 
persecution of his people in Czarist Russia. Tick- 
ets are $37/$34/$31 and are available by calling 
the box office.(541)779-3000 


@ Southern Oregon University Theatre Arts De- 
partment presents Bernard Pomerance’s 1979 
Broadway hit, The Elephant Man, March 5-7 
with evening performances at 8pm and a mati- 
nee performance on March 7 at 2pm in the Cen- 
ter Stage Theatre on the SOU campus. The 
story, a dramatic study of human dignity, is sug- 
gested by the life of John Merrick, who lived in 
London during the late 19th century. Merrick 
was born with a deforming disease which termi- 
nally progressed as he became a man in his twen- 
ties. He worked as a freak attraction in 
sideshows until he was discovered by Frederick 
Treves, a leading surgeon of his day, and admit- 
ted to a prestigious London hospital. Under the 
care of the Treves, who educated Merrick and in- 
troduced him to London society, he changed 


from an object of horror and disgust into a fa- 
vorite of the aristocracy. All tickets are available 
at the Theatre Arts box office.(541)552-6348 


@ Actors’ Theatre in Talent continues its pre- 
sentation of Spoon River Anthology through 
March 28 with evening performances at 8pm and 
matinees at 2pm. Written by Edgar Lee Masters, 
the play is an unforgettable series of lives in 
monologue, music and song depicting the joys, 
ironies, and agonies of small town American life. 
Call for individual or subscription ticket infor- 
mation.(541)535-5250 


© Craterian Performances present Treasure Is- 
land on March 12 at 4pm and again at 7pm in 
the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater. The 
Omaha Theater Company, one of the most ac- 
claimed children’s theater troupes in the coun- 
try, brings to vivid theatrical life one of the most 
celebrated classics of children’s literature. Writ- 
ten by Robert Louis Stevenson, the stirring tale 
of a boy’s search for buried treasure on a distant, 
mysterious island. Pirates, a stolen map, battles, 
betrayal, and the infamous Long John Silver all 
combine for non-stop action and adventure in 
this swashbuckling epic. Call the box office for 
tickets.(541)779-3000 


@ Craterian Performances present /dols of the 
King on March 17 at 8pm in the Craterian Gin- 
ger Rogers Theater. An uproarious but poignant 
semi-musical, centers on a menagerie of wacky 
but devoted Elvis fans journeying to Graceland 
on the day after the King’s death. Featured are 
an ace Elvis impersonator and a live band per- 
forming a number of Presley classics. Call the 
box office for tickets.(541)779-3000 


Music 


@ The Program Board of Southern Oregon Uni- 
versity and Jefferson Public Radio continue to 
present One World: A Series of Performances 
from Around the Earth, with Lao Tzu’s Tao Te 
Ching on Friday, March 5 at 8pm (from Book 
One), and Saturday, March 6 at 8pm (from Book 
Two) in the SOU Music Recital Hall (Reserved 
Seating Only). Novelist and poet Ursula K. Le 
Guin has been working on her own rendition of 
the famous text for more than 40 years. As Le 
Guin reads, Todd Barton (resident composer and 
music director at OSF) will improvise on Tibetan 
gongs, frame drum, kalimba, saw blades, bells, 
bamboo shakuhachi flutes and other exotic in- 
struments. Tickets are $19 for each perfor- 
mance. Then, on March 11, Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo will bring their exquisite African vocal 
harmonies to the Craterian Ginger Rogers The- 
ater in Medford in one of the region’s most an- 
ticipated performances. Tickets $29 and $33. 
Call for more information.(541)552-6461 


@ St. Clair Productions present Cris Williamson 
and Tret Fure in a musical performance on Fri- 
day, March 5 at 8pm at the Unitarian Fellowship 
in Ashland. The artists are celebrating the re- 
lease of their third CD project Radio Quiet. Tick- 


Ladysmith Black Mambazo, one of the most 
influential groups in world music history, will 
perform in Ashland on March 11 as part of the 
One World series. 


ets are $15 in advance and $17 at the door and 
are available at Cripple Creek Music or by calling 
St. Clair Productions.(541)482-4154 


@ The Rogue Valley Chorale, under the direc- 
tion of Lynn E. Sjolund will continue its '98-'99 
concert series with the presentation of Franz 
Josef Haydn's The Seasons. In four short can- 
tatas, Haydn has shown the splendor of each sea- 
son of the year. The Chorale is the first to pre- 
sent The Seasons in the Rogue Valley. Dates and 
times are Saturday, March 6 at 8pm and Sunday, 
March 7 at 3pm. Both performances will be held 
in the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater. Tickets 
are $12 and $5 and are available at the box of- 
fice.(541)772-2163 


® The Siskiyou Singers will perform Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s Requiem, with tenor and so- 
prano soloists on Friday, March 19 at 8pm and 
Sunday, March 21 at 4pm. Requiem displays a 
certain sound we often hear in Lloyd Webber’s 
work, according to Dave Marston, director. The 
Siskiyou Children’s Chorus will open the concert 
with selections from the long-running musical 
Cats. Performances will be at the Music Recital 
Hall of Southern Oregon University, and all seats 
are $8. Tickets are available at Paddington Sta- 
tion, Tree House Books, and Ashland Drug, or 
by calling.(541)482-5290 


© AChamber Concert of Music will be presented 
by Larry Stubson, Margaret Evans, and friends on 
Friday, March 19 at 8pm at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in Medford. Included in the program will 
be a concerto for organ and strings, plus works 
for strings alone. The concert is free and a recep- 
tion in the Parish Hall will follow.(541)773-3111 


Exhibits 


@ Schneider Museum of Art on the campus of 
Southern Oregon University presents Romare 
Bearden in Black-and-White: Photomontage Pro- 
jections, 1964 and also Carolyn Speranza: The 
Opportunity for Misunderstanding is Clear 
through April 17. Museum hours are Tuesday- 
Saturday, llam-5pm and First Fridays 5- 
7pm.(541)552-6245 


@ Valley Art Gallery takes another look at the 
most photographed and painted house in Jack- 
son County, the Wood Homestead. Located near 
Eagle Point on Hwy. 62, the house was built 
about 1870 by Marvin Wood and was occupied 
by the family until 1974. Since then, the structure 
has deteriorated rapidly but is being remembered 
in its various stages through art. All area artists 
are invited to submit their renderings of this his- 
toric home. Historic photographs and information 
are also welcome. People’s Choice awards and 
cash prize will be given at the end of the exhibit. 
For more information, contact the gallery at 
323 2 East Main, Medford. Hours are Tuesday 
through Friday 11am to 4pm.{(541)770-3190 


Other Events 


@ The Rogue Valley Women’s History Project 
coordinates its annual Women’s History Month 
celebration, a local response to the larger na- 
tional endeavor. Schools, colleges, community 
agencies and organizations will all offer pro- 
grams during the month that create a greater 
awareness of women’s history. The keynote ad- 
dress, sponsored by Womansource, will be given 
by Dr. Phyllis Chesler, an internationally known 
author, psychotherapist, expert witness and 
Emerita professor of psychology and women’s 
studies at the City University of New York. 
Keynote address March 1, Rogue River Room, 
Stevenson Union, SOU, 7:30pm. Tickets avail- 
able at the door, sliding scale $8-$25, with no 
one turned away for lack of funds. Call for full 
schedule of events. (541)482-2374 


@ The Gaelic League, Douglas Co. Scottish So- 
ciety, and Jefferson Public Radio present Drown 


the Shamrock, with Native Irish Storyteller 
Tomaseen Foley. Celebrate Saint Patrick’s Day 
with an evening of authentic traditional Irish 
storytelling, Irish step dance, Irish music and 
song. 7:30pm March 17 in the Jacoby Audito- 
rium at Umpqua Community College, Roseburg. 
With special guest artists Molly McKissick on 
Celtic harp, Devon Leger on Irish fiddle, Pat O’S- 
cannell on penny whistle, vocals and guitar, and 
traditional Irish step dancers Jasmine Anderson 
and Megan Mize. Tickets $12.50, at Ricketts 
Music, the UCC Fine Arts Campus Office, and 
the Umpqua Valley Arts Center. (541)482-9851 


®@ Black, White, and the Blues is an annual 
fundraiser presented jointly by the Galleries at 
Rogue Community College and the Grants Pass 
Museum of Art. Over 30 local artists donate 
their work to be auctioned the night of the 
event, which will be held this year on March 13 
at the Riverside Convention Center. An exhibi- 
tion of the work will be available at the Fire- 
House Gallery through March 12. A First Friday 
Art Night Reception will be held from 6-9pm on 
March 5. (541)471-3525 


® The Galleries at Rogue Community College 
are calling for entries to a juried exhibit to open 
July 8-August 29. Entitled Prospectus: Furni- 
ture; Fine-Fun-Funky-Functional, the deadline 
for entry is a postmark of no later than April 15, 
1999. The medium is functional furniture, and 
the event is open to all artists who meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: Work must have been done in 
the last two years; artists must be over 18 years 
of age; the artist will be responsible for all ship- 
ping costs to and from the gallery. To enter: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Shana Pennington, Wade McCollum and Jessica Blaszak in Nunsense Jamboree at the Oregon 
Cabaret Theatre in Ashland. 
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Featuring the very best of 


Musical Theatre 


from Broadway to the 
London West End. 
With your host Herman Edel 


Saturdays 5:30-7:00 pm on JPR's 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


Grab a good book, a glass of wine, or 
just sink into your easy chair and join 
host John Diliberto for two hours 
of modern ambient,soundscape. 
Echoes creates a soundscape of music 
that's soothing yet intriguing. 


Jefferson Public Radio invites you to join 
us for an evening of Echoes. You have 
nothing to lose but stress! 


WEEKNIGHTS - 8PM-10PM . 


RAython ¢ News 
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Don Matthews 


RECORDINGS 


The Price of 


Perfection 


C 


ince the somewhat accidental inven- 
tion of the first recording device in 
1877, recording techniques have 
evolved from acoustical to electrical to dig- 
ital. In the early days, a speaker or singer 
literally put his head into a 
large cone and the vibra- 
tions were cut onto a wax 
cylinder. No editing was 
possible. With the advent 
of electronic tape, an engi- 
neer’s primary option con- 
sisted of cutting and splic- 
ing the actual tape. It was 
not uncommon to take the 
best recorded sections of 


eee 


WHAT IS THE PRICE FOR 
LISTENING TO A PERFECT 
STUDIO RECORDING AS 
OPPOSED TO ALIVE 
RECORDING? 


grammer, | listen to many new recordings 
each week. It is clear that despite the some- 
times distracting coughing or shuffling of 
sheet music the “live” recordings have it 
over those produced in the studio. Un- 
doubtedly, one may enjoy 
the pristine perfection of 
the studio but these per- 
formances can often seem 
bloodless and uninspired. 
The music in live record- 
ings veritably jumps off 
the page, becoming alive 
rather than remaining 
notes on paper. 

One of the best exam- 


several sessions and piece 

them together in an attempt to create the 
best recording possible. The digital revolu- 
tion allows an engineer to alter recordings 
by simply dragging and clicking a mouse to 
improve pitch, balance and so on. All these 
advances in technology have allowed so- 
called flawless performances to be enjoyed 
by modern audiences. What is the price for 
listening to a perfect studio recording as op- 
posed to a live recording? 

In a way, the recording technology now 
available to produce the perfect recording 
raises the expectations of audiences. Per- 
formances are now judged not by musical 
inspiration but by the number of “mis- 
takes.” I have heard many disappointed con- 
certgoers mutter that such-an-such an artist 
has lost a step. Years ago, the great pianist, 
Artur Rubenstein, was asked about the 
number of mistakes he made in perfor- 
mance and on recordings, something for 
which he was greatly criticized. His answer 
was something to the effect that he had 
made enough mistakes in his long career 
to fill a two-and-a-half hour recital program. 
However, he turned the question around by 
asking: In the pursuit of perfection, what 
happens to the music? 

As a classical music announcer and pro- 


ples of a performance 
which leaves in all the “imperfections” is a 
live recording from the 1950s of Giuseppe 
Verdi’s Rigoletto featuring Tito Gobbi in the 
title role. Certainly the ability of this per- 
former is legendary, but the final moments 
of this performance express why opera at its 
best is the supreme expression of musical 
and dramatic ideas. Limited space here dis- 
allows recounting the various plot shifts 
that lead us to this denouement but the 
final scene expresses the unbearable an- 
guish of a parent as he witnesses the death 
of his only child. Verdi writes the vocal line 
high in the baritone register so that it is dif- 
ficult to sing it comfortably. Gobbi, under- 
standing the deeper meaning of the com- 
poser, struggles to sing it in a lighter voice 
and even allows his voice to crack—an error 
which most certainly would have been cor- 
rected back in the studio. Yet it is this 
human frailty or strength of emotion if you 
will which draws the listener into the scene. 
Verdi requires that the singer communicate 
the meaning, not merely be a vocal gym- 
nast. The result is heart-rending. Indeed one 
could think of recordings where the phrase 
in question is technically flawless, but ulti- 
mately insufficient. 
These insufficient efforts don’t touch 


the heart of many. We come to music to be 
changed—even for just a few minutes. It is in 
the performers grappling before a live audi- 
ence which adds that intangible quality that 
makes a live recording superior to that of 
the studio. As we mature, we recognize that 
life is far from perfect. Should we then ex- 
pect our artistic experiences to be techni- 
cally perfect? In both life and art, it is our 
ability to rise above the imperfections and 
to experience the deeper beauty that we 
hold most sacred and carry with us as part 
of our soul. O 


Don Matthews hosts First Concert on the 
Classics & News Service Tuesday through 
Saturday mornings, beginning at 7am. He 
also produces The Jefferson Weekly on the 
News & Information Service, 9am Saturday; 
and is Jefferson Public Radio’s volunteer co- 
ordinator. He is a professional vocalist 
whose credits include a tenure with the San 
Francisco Opera. 


4) 
Y Big band, boogie 
woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and 

the roots of rock ‘n’ roll... 


\ 
AS 


Join host Craig Faulkner 
Saturday evenings 
from 6pm-8pm 


RAythmn ¢ News 


ARTSCENE: tom 5.2 


Send slides of three pieces of work—maximum. 
No more than three slides for each submitted 
piece. Each slide must be labeled with name, 
title, size and medium (materials) and marked 
with a red dot in the lower left hand corner. No 
glass slides. Also send your artistic statement 
and resume. For return of slides, send SASE. 
There is no entry fee. Send entries to: Galleries, 
Rogue Community College, Furniture-Tommi 
Drake, 3345 Redwood Hwy., Grants Pass OR 
97527. Call for more information. (541)471-3500 
Ext. 224 


% Singer, songwriter and recording artist Alice 
Di Micele will present Experiential Singing 
Workshops which focus on connecting with our 
inner source, and finding self-expression, style, 
and tone through breathing, listening, blending 
and improvising. Workshop for women: Friday, 
March 12, 7pm. Workshop for men and women: 
Sunday, March 14, lpm. Sliding scale: $10-$30. 
(541)488-1047. 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Theater 


® The Ross Ragland Theater and Summit Au- 
tomotive Group present Fiddler on the Roof on 
March 5 at 7:30pm. One of the most unforget- 
table stage musical creations of modern Broad- 
way history. Follow Tevye, his wife Golde, and 
their five daughters as they struggle to live with 
Jewish tradition in a changing world.(541)884- 
LIVE 


Rag Tags at Ross Ragland Theater present 
Robert Louis Stephenson’s classic adventure 
Treasure Island on March 11 at 7:30pm. Call for 
ticket information. (541)884-LIVE 


@ The Linkville Players continue its 1998-99 
season with a presentation of Sleuth written by 
Anthony Shaffer and directed by Markku Sario. 
Performances are March 19 through April 10 at 
8pm. This is a suspense thriller, filled with in- 
trigue and many plot twists. Call for exact per- 
formance dates, times, and ticket information. 
(541)884-2616 


Music 


@ Ross Ragland Theater and CellularOne pre- 
sent Golden Bough, an internationally-known 
folk music group playing contemporary and tra- 
ditional Celtic music on March 17 at 7:30pm. 
The group features toe-tapping jigs and reels, 
haunting instrumental pieces and plenty of sing- 
alongs and step dancers from Carla’s Main 
Street Studio for this St. Patrick’s Day celebra- 
tion. (541)884-LIVE 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Music 


@ Roseburg Community Concert Association 
presents Tian Jiang, pianist on Monday, March 8 
at 7:30pm at Jacoby Auditorium, Umpqua Com- 
munity College. Born in China, Jiang began his 
studies at age five, debuting at the Shanghai In- 
ternational Music Festival at 13. A composer as 
well as a pianist, Jiang’s program will include 
Shanghai Dream, which he wrote for a PBS doc- 
umentary on architect, I.M.Pei. (541)673-6934 


Other Events 


@ Lincoln City Visitor and Convention Bureau 
announces Spring Whale Watch Week March 20 
through 27.(541)994-2164 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Music 


@ Mount Shasta Concert Association presents 
An Evening of Encores: The Anassian-Wolfe 
Duo, violin and piano, Sunday, March 7 at 
7:30pm at the College of the Siskiyous Theatre 
in Weed. Anassian holds a Master’s Degree in 
Violin Performance and has appeared in Royal 
Albert Hall, London and with Vienna Philhar- 
monic. He has recently been on tour as conduc- 
tor and soloist for keyboard artist and composer, 
Yanni. Wolfe, pianist, made his debut at age 17 
with Wiltshire Symphony. He _ performed 
Chopin’s 24 Etudes as a teenager, considered 
the most demanding in the repertoire. He tours 
in both America and Europe. Call for ticket in- 
formation.(530)926-1822 
Exhibits 

@ Turtle Bay Museums continues its presenta- 
tion of Kurt Wold’s DADA Rode a 
Bicycle/MAMA Was a Peddler through March 
28 at the Redding Museum of Art and History 
in Caldwell. The exhibit of seven fully functional 
bicycle-like devices created during an eight year 
period by NAPA artist Kurt Wold takes the realm 
of human-powered mechanical motion to its 
whimsical extreme. Using high-tech materials to 
create modern sculptures, the machines function 
both as works of art and as objects of theoretical 


and imaginary mechanics. Call for more infor- 
mation.(530)243-8850 IM] 
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Every day the 


MusicSource 
features the best in 
the world of music. 
Moving performances 


by exciting classical artists... 


the freshest sounds in jazz... 
exciting and exotic music 


from all over the world. 


The MusicSource 


discounts its best and most 
popular titles in all types of 
music so that you can find 


something you love at a price 
you Can live with. 


1°800¢75°MUSIC 


and ask a Music Specialist, 


Ri 


so cail 


“So what’s new?” 


usic|Source 


°800°75eMUSIC 
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COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


Ired Flaxman 


Centaur Records 


have a particular love for little CD labels. 

They are more likely to record the un- 

usual pieces that become my true “com- 
pact discoveries.” Centaur Records is one of 
my favorite companies in this category for 
the overall performance, sound quality and 
packaging of their releases. 

Centaur, for example, is responsible for 
Zora Mihailovich’s excel- 
lent recording (CRC 2235) 
of the piano music of Russ- 
ian composer Anton Ru- 
binstein (1830-1894), in- 
cluding his famous 
“Melody in F,” which I 
adore, and the even more 
beautiful “Romance, Op. 
44.” These are joined by 
several other pieces that 
are quite lovely, if less 
known, including “Kamen- 
noi-Ostrow, Op. 10., No. 22” and the “Bar- 
carolle No. 5, Op. 90, No. 4.” The CD also in- 
cludes the very familiar Turkish March from 
“The Ruins of Athens” and the once-popu- 
lar “Valse Caprice.” This is a CD I wouldn’t 
want to be without. 

I’m also impressed by the first volume 
(CDC 2403) of the projected series of the 
complete piano works of Scott Joplin, per- 
formed by Richard Glazier. But Joplin tunes, 
one after another for just over an hour, are a 
bit too much alike in tempo and spirit to hold 
my interest. I think he’s better in small doses. 
These would make good cuts for morning 
drive-time on a classical music station! 

Centaur is also the label on which you 
will find Paul Freeman conducting Anton 
Arensky’s rarely-heard piano concerto, as well 
as his twelve etudes, very nicely performed by 
pianist Richard Alston (CRC 2307). Arensky 
was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, who thought 
so little of his abilities that he wrote, unkindly 
but, it appears, correctly: “He will soon be for- 
gotten.” But Tchaikovsky didn’t agree, and 
Arensky went on to teach such famous com- 
posers as Rachmaninov and Scriabin at the 
Moscow Conservatoire. Described by Faubion 


-- —G— — 


CENTAUR RECORDS IS ONE OF 
MY FAVORITE SMALL LABELS 
FOR THE OVERALL 
PERFORMANCE, SOUND 
QUALITY AND PACKAGING OF 
THEIR RELEASES. 


Bowers (whoever he was) as “a strange man, 
drunken, debauched, flighty and unpre- 
dictably irascible,” Arensky died in his forties. 

Another gem in the Centaur catalog is 
the Audubon Quartet’s recording of three 
pieces by Dohnanyi (CRC 2309): “Serenade 
in C, Op. 10;” the “String Quartet No. 2 in 
D-flat, Op. 15;” and the “String Quartet No. 
3 in A Minor, Op. 33.” This 
is a real find for people 
who love romantic cham- 
ber music. 

A further example of 
the unusual but interest- 
ing repertoire you can find 
on Centaur is an entire 
CD devoted to William 
Grant Still, an African- 
American composer (CRC 
2331). It includes his 
much talked about but 
rarely heard “Afro-American Symphony,” 
“Dismal Swamp, for Piano & Orchestra” 
and “Kaintuck’, Poem for Piano & Orches- 
tra.” All are performed by the Cincinnati 
Philharmonia Orchestra. The pianist is 
Richard Fields. If nothing else, this CD is a 
lesson in appreciation for George Gershwin, 
who was much more successful in combin- 
ing jazz with classical music. (Not every 
compact discovery is worth adding to my 
collection... or yours!) 

Or how about a recording of Jewish fa- 
vorites performed by Rachel Van Voorhees... 
on the harp? (CRC 2317) Can you picture 
“Havah Nagilah” played on that instrument? 
I don’t think it will work for you, unless 
you're into soft, gentle horas. But I’ve got to 
admire Centaur for trying the unusual, not 
condemn them for not always succeeding! 


The Man Behind the Label 


Behind every small, classical music CD 
label there is an individual with a mission. 
In the case of Centaur Records that person 
is Victor E. Sachse. | interviewed him the 
easy, modern way, by e-mail. Here are some 
excerpts from that dialogue: 


Q. How, when, where and why did Centaur 
Records start? Why Baton Rouge? 

A. The company was incorporated in early 
1976. At the time, I was a freshman at 
Louisiana State University (I am from 
Baton Rouge). For a number of years, | 
slowly built up the company while still at 
LSU. After earning a Ph.D. in political sci- 
ence, I turned to the company full time. 


Q. Why was “Centaur” chosen as the name? 
A. I simply thought that the name Centaur 
sounded good, and was appropriate for a 
classical label. 


Q. How many people work for Centaur? 
A. We have a full-time staff of three, occa- 
sionally bringing in additional help as needed. 


Q. How is Centaur doing financially? Are 
you suffering from the “classical music 
slump” others complain about? 

A. We are doing well, despite the classical 
slump. Everyone has felt the slump, but we 
actually have done quite well this past year. 


Q. What do you think should be done to in- 
crease the audience for classical music? 

A. There is very little that the classical indus- 
try itself can do to increase the classical audi- 
ence. Classical music does not exist in isolation; 
it is difficult to build or even maintain interest 
in classical music in our disposable culture. Cer- 
tainly we need educational programs to include 
more of an emphasis upon classical music, as 
well as the related classical arts. Fine music, 
painting, theatre, etc. go hand-in-hand. 


Q. How many copies of a typical CD do you 
produce? 

A. We usually begin with a run of from 700 
to 1200 units. However, the size of an initial 
pressing is virtually meaningless. Having a 
lot of units sitting around is of no value to 
anyone, and it takes only two to three 
weeks to get a repressing. One always hopes 
to need to repress a number of times! 


Q. What are your plans for the future — im- 
mediate and long range? 

A. We plan to continue to issue a little over 
forty new recordings per year, our present 
level. We will continue to record multiple 
recordings especially with artists about 
whom we feel particularly strongly. 1M] 


Former Rogue Valley resident Fred Flax- 
man has moved to Florida, where he con- 
tinues to work as a freelance writer. He may 
be reached at fflaxman@unidial.com. 
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Regional planning for a sustainable fu- 
ture has proven to be especially successful 
when developed in concert with citizen par- 
ticipation using realistic goals and measur- 
able benchmarks. These ideas are described 
in greater detail in sustainable planning 
documents written for Seattle (WA), Boul- 
der (CO), Missoula (MT), Pueblo (CO), and 
the states of Maine, Minnesota and Oregon. 
Finally, progress and development in the 
Rogue Valley are growth industries. By 
working together and coordinating our vi- 
sion for the future of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California, we can better address 
both the impact and quality of growth that 
is inevitable. 1M] 


H.W. Braham is an adjunct professor of bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University and 
the newest member of the City of Ashland’s 
Conservation Commission. 


sa xchange 
_ with th eff Golden 


A place where an 
interesting, insightful, diverse group 
of people meet to discuss the issues and 
. events of our day. Whether it’s education, 
. > business, civic affairs or the arts, The Jefferson 
“™ 2 Exchange is a lively spot to share an idea, ask a 
question, add a measure of common sense or 
even air an occassional gripe. Join Jeff Golden 
y Insut and a distinguished list of community leaders 
ter Vac. On The Jefferson Exchange — weekdays from 
> 8am to 10am on JPR’s News & Information 
Service, AM1230 in Jackson County 
and AM930 in Josephine County. 


fanuss 
ha 
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Grab your amu and join us fora 
fresh cup of Jeflerson Public 
Hadio’s hose blend af jazz, 
world heal, blues, 

singer sonawrilers, new acoustic 
sounds, and cullingedoe 


contemporary music, Open Air 
hosts, Marta Kelly, Erie Alan, 
and Johnathon Allen enide a 
daily musical journey which 


crosses convention and 

shadows boundaries, Seamlosshy 

brideiney a inultilnde af 

traditions and gentys Open Mon-Fri 

Air is invigorating yel living, — Sam-3pm & 

hip vel nostalare. Meee 
on Rhythm & 
News Service 


Open Air 


a fresh addition lo your daily routine. 


If you're particular about the music 
you listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 


Join us each weekday morning 
from 7am to 10am, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a” 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. in 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR » KSRS * KNYR + KSRG 
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BOOKS 


Alison Baker 


A Line of Cutting Women 


Edited by Beverly McFarland, Margarita Donnelly, 
Micki Reaman, Teri Mae Rutledge, et. al. 
Calyx Books, November 1998. $32.00 cloth/$15.95 paper 


f you’re not a regular reader of Calyx, 

Oregon’s distinguished feminist literary 

journal, their new anthology, A Line of 
Cutting Women, may surprise you. From 
start to finish, the stories in these pages are 
sharp and arresting. It’s the sort of collec- 
tion that has you thinking “I’ll just read one 
more” again and again, 


until suddenly you find a 


you've read every last one. 

I tend to steer clear of 
anthologies that announce 
they’ve scraped all their 
authors out of one pot. 
Defining someone as a 
woman or a Latino lesbian 
or a Christian fundamen- 
talist might be a good idea 
in some situations, but 
when it comes to current literature I don’t 
like it. “Oh,” a naive reader thinks, “she’s a 
woman writer, not a real writer. I guess a 
real writer is...a man writer.” 

I suppose one purpose of publishing 
such an anthology is to dispel stereotypes 
by displaying the variety of subject matter 
and style and imagination that springs from 
the minds of writers in one little pocket of 
humanity—Native Americans, or Asian- 
Americans, or Sri Lankans, or Dead White 
European Males. But the very act of plop- 
ping them all in together also reinforces the 
idea that they belong together; that there’s 
a type of writing that’s done by People 
Under Twenty, or Folks From Ohio. I’ve 
fallen prey to it myself. When I hear the 
phrase “women’s writing” I immediately 
imagine heart-wrenching tales involving 
quilts, menstruation, and work-worn hands 
peeling potatoes. Now, I [ike quilts; I’m fa- 
miliar with menstruation; and I have been 
known to peel the occasional potato. But I 
don’t want to read about them. 

Those elements are tucked into the 
work in this book, but luckily they aren’t 


IN THESE STORIES, THE 
CHARACTERS ARE MORE THAN 
THE ROLES THEY PLAY; 
THEY’RE COMPLEX AND 
SUBTLE PEOPLE. 


the whole story. Most of the protagonists 
are women, and they live troubled women’s 
lives: they’re oppressed wives, overwhelmed 
mothers, abused daughters, breast cancer 
patients, prostitutes, disappointed grand- 
mothers. But in these stories, the charac- 
ters are more than the roles they play; 
they’re complex and sub- 
tle people. In fact, they’re 
downright interesting. 

The editors have se- 
lected thirty-seven stories 
from the journal’s first 
twenty-two years. You'll 
recognize some names— 
Sandra Scofield, Molly 
Gloss, Charlotte Watson 
Sherman, Alicia Ostriker— 
but more of the authors 
are less well-known. Calyx is committed to 
finding and publishing women early in their 
writing careers, as well as to publishing 
women of diverse ethnic and social back- 
grounds. There is some journeyman work 
here; some stories have the feel of writers 
still defining their voices. But though an oc- 
casional author slips toward the polemical, 
for the most part the editors have avoided 
sacrificing quality to dogma. 

They’ve found diversity of style, too. 
The pieces range from Katherine Sturte- 
vant’s “Apple and Stone,” a tale reminiscent 
of the more fabulous works of Ursula 
LeGuin, to “River,” by Dee Axelrod, a slice 
of the gritty life of a pregnant teenager 
abandoned by her biker boyfriend. The col- 
lection takes its title from the last story, a 
disconcerting and disturbing monologue by 
Rita Marie Nibasa. 

The writing styles sweep from lyrical to 
minimalist, from urgent to dreamy; the 
moods are frightened, angry, determined, 
bemused. But not much is funny; women’s 
writing seems to be pretty serious business. 

Author Richard Bausch once wrote in 


the New York Times Book Review that 
“..there are matters of the spirit the short 
Story addresses better than any other art, 
matters much closer to the province of po- 
etry than of the novel...” The stories here 
map vast areas of that territory, taking snap- 
shots as events accumulate to a point of crit- 
ical mass that suddenly flares up in the 
shape of a human life. Ruthann Robson 
freeze-frames her heroine in four of the 
“Lives of a Long-Haired Lesbian;” Hollis 
Seamon’s “Gypsies in the Place of Pain” il- 
luminates the path toward hope taken by a 
woman whose child has leukemia; in Car- 
olyn Barbier’s “Nighthawks” a woman ona 
respirator watches her friends and family de- 
bate whether to pull the plug. And Sandra 
Scofield’s Mrs. Boll, a grandmother, picks 
apricots (with work-worn hands) and won- 
ders whether to remarry in “Loving Leo.” 

I suppose what I object to about these 
“category” anthologies is that the naming 
of a thing immediately limits it. It’s like call- 
ing The Red Badge of Courage a war story, 
or Pride and Prejudice a love story: half 
the potential audience is turned off and 
turns away at the description. Someone 
once invited me to submit a story to “An An- 
thology of Stories By Women.” In what I 
fear was an ever-so-much-holier-than-thou 
tone, I declined the invitation, and sug- 
gested that if it was retitled “An Anthology 
of Good Stories,” I’d reconsider. 

After all, in the final analysis it’s not the 
author’s sex, or hair color, or height that 
matters, it’s the work. Just open a book and 
start reading; decide for yourself. Once a 
story is out in the world, it’s on its own. 


Alison Baker is a feminist, but her stories 
are just plain old stories. One of them ap- 
pears in the spring 1999 issue of STORY 
Magazine. 


POKTRY 


Fragments from the Women’s Writing 


BY Ursuta K. LEGuIN 


Daughter: these are the characters 
forbidden by the Emperor. 

These are the bone words, 

the cracks on the under-shell. 

This is the other grammar. 


Sister: I document our bond 
and correspond to you 
finger to finger, eye to eye. 


Unwrap the old silk very slowly. 


Daughter: write in milk, 
as I did. Hold it to the fire 
to make the words appear. 


Sister: still my sleeves are dry, 
but I saw a dark moon this autumn 
a long way down the river. 


My Lord was angry till I told him 

it was my laundry list. 

He laughed then, “Hen scratchings!” 
and I laughed. 


Daughter: learn the language upside down, 
inverted in the turtle’s eye. 
Use the bones for soup. 


An army of men 

of heavy red pottery 
under the hill by the river 
where we do the laundry. 


Sister: His thighs are jade 
and his staff a stiff bamboo, 
but there’s nobody here to talk to. 


Do not burn all your songs, mother, 
much as you may love them. 

How can I sing smoke? 

Leave me the one about autumn. 


Sister: This form is my own. 
I live inside these words 
as the turtle in its shell, 
as the marrow in the bone. 


Sisters: This is a colder mountain 
than the tiger’s, and the bones 
say only snow is falling. 


Daughters: Keep my embroideries, 

send my life after me. 

My autobiography was the turtle’s under-shell, 
the small cracks in bones, 

a silken thread, a drop of milk. 

A life too vast 

for the little writing of the Emperor. 


I crack each word of your letter 
and suck its sweetness. 
How it will sing in the fire! 


Sisters: Burn me, burn me, 
let the snow fall in the river! 


Mother: I entered college as a man 
but they exposed my body 

and wrote their small words on it 
till it shrank to shadow. 

I put on the turtle’s shell 

and crawled into the fire. 

In the cracked oracle 

you can read that the Empire 

will fall. 


Our characters 

have always been forbidden. 
Will the last daughters 
unroll the silk kept secret 
through all the dynasties, 
or turn our words to fire? 


Sister: I am lonely. Write. 


In 1991, the American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters gave Ursula K. LeGuin the 
Harold D. Vursell Memorial Award for her body of work, which includes novels, short stories, 
books for children, criticism, screenplays and poetry. “Fragments from the Women’s Writing” is 
from her most recent poetry collection, Going Out with Peacocks and Other Poems (New York: 
HarperPerennial, 1994) and is used with permission. Ursula K. LeGuin will read her translation 
of Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching accompanied by Todd Barton in the SOU Music Recital Hall on 
March 5 and 6. See the Spotlight section, page 13, for more information. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REAL ESTATE 


KAUAI CONDO FOR RENT. Luxury 
2bd/2bth-2 level, all new fully furnished 
condo with a magnificent unobstructed 
view of ocean and surf. South Pacific fur- 
nishings, fully equipped kitchen, 2 lanais, 4 
free tennis courts, pool, sauna, hot tub. Ad- 
jacent to magnificent 45-hole Princeville 
Golf Course. $120/night. 541-488-0038 or 
1-800-746-0038, marlbud@jeffnet.org. 


HOME AT THE BEACH. Ocean views, sun- 
sets, and private beach access come with a 
newer custom home on a wooded .6 acre 
site. Southern Oregon coast. Asking 
$255,000. For info call 541-482-3767 or 
shebal@harborside.com. 


(re wane en nn ene nnneneweeeneneneneneeeeneeeeeeneeec cen 4 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: () Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK © Goods (for rent, H 
for sale, wanted) H 
0 Services H 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words - phone number 
counts as 1 - please print clearly or type.) } 


YOUR NAME BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


CAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 H 
Number of issues: H 
Total: 
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SPLENDOR IN THE HILLS. This beautiful 
home has a bright open floor plan great for 
entertaining. Its casual elegance exudes lux- 
urious livability. Nestled in the trees with 
spectacular vistas. 4 bedrooms, 2+ baths 
and over 3,000 sq. ft. $329,000 (#986054). 
Ted Banke, Ashland Homes Real Estate, 
541-482-0044. 


SINGLE-LEVEL LIVING WITH LEADED 
GLASS ACCENTS. Immaculate, newer 3 
bedroom, 2 bath home with large covered 
deck. Dining room has built-ins, kitchen has 
greenhouse window, cathedral ceilings in 
living room, brick gas fireplace, master suite 
separate from other bedrooms. $199,900 
(#986383). Carlene Hester, Ashland Homes 
Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the May issue is March 
5th. Ads can be canceled according to the 
same deadline, but no ads will be refunded. 
Ads must be pre-paid and sent with the 
coupon below - sorry, no classified ads can 
be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication ~ per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 
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Wanting something new for your hair? 
SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully cre- 
ates individual hairstyles skillfully combin- 
ing head shape, hair texture, and lifestyle. 
Nestled in a natural North Ashland hills set- 
ting. Call 541-482-8564 for an appointment. 


YARD & GARDEN WORK MY SPECIALTY. 
Can assist with other labor projects. I follow 
directions well. References available. Care- 
taking and chauffeuring. Will travel. Al 
Karger, 541-597-2253. 


CUSTOM INSTALLATIONS FOR HOME 
THEATER AND WHOLE-HOUSE AUDIO. 
Full line of parts and accessories. Call Chris 
Wood, SOUND AND FURY (OR Lic. 
#94996) 541-482-2095. 


EX-OT-IC \ ig-’za-tik\adj\strikingly, excit- 
ingly, or mysteriously different or unusual. 
Bahia Luminosa Resort in Costa Rica. 
$30/pp/night double. Phone: 530-842- 
3322 Fax: 530-842-1339. Email: 
tropics@thegrid.net. Get EXOTIC for the 
New Millennium! Reserve Now! 


CHILL OUT IN A WARM PLACE! Bahia Lu- 
minosa Resort in Costa Rica. $30/pp/night 
double. Phone: 530-842-3322 Fax: 530-842- 
1339. Email: tropics@thegrid.net. Where 
The Sea and The Forest Come Together in 
Quiet Harmony. 


MONOPRINT CLASSES. Denise Kester of- 
fers classes in viscosity print making in her 
studio along Ashland Creek. Create art in a 
safe, beautiful, supportive and fun environ- 
ment. No experience necessary. For infor- 
mation call 541-482-2660. 


SOU Program 
Board and 
Jefferson Public 
Radio present 


<* & Todd Barton 
/» Lao Tzu’s 
wil] Tao Te Ching 


Friday, March 5, 8 pm (Book 1!) 
Saturday, March 6, 8 pm (Book 2) 
SOU Music Recital Hall, Ashland 

Reserved Seating Only 

General Public $19 (each performance) 

SOU Students/Children (0-12) $8 


The David 
<3 Grisman 
Ale, ane ac ES a Quintet 
ae Thursday, April 8, 
Ladysmith Black 8 pm 


Craterian Theater, Medford 
Reserved Seating Only 

General Public $22 and $29 

SOU Students/Children (0-12) $13 


Mambazo 


Thursday, March I1, 8 pm 


Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, Medford 
Reserved Seating Only 

General! Public $29 and $33 

SOU Students/Children (0-12) $13 


To order tickets: 


By mail: SOU Program Board, Tickets 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 


Phone: 541-552-6461 (SOU Recital Hall Events only) 


ances — 541-779-3000 (Craterian Events Ont 
¢ Perform ) ee aah 
Grea i} In person: Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; SOU Raider Aid; 
Remain and Craterian Theater Box Office 
(Craterian Events ONLY). 
Fax: 541-552-6440 


OnLine: wwwieffnet.org/performance 


TOYOTA | everyday 
Come See The All New ‘99 Toyota 


Cem RY SOLA KA 


The ideal mix of sedan luxury 
——.._-—s« and sports coupe 


excitement. 


You Know You Want It, 
Allow Yourself To Deserve It. 


SL 


TOYOTA ¢ LINCOLN * MERCURY 
360 E. Jackson St. e Medford ° 776-6355 


JEFFER 
PUBLIC RADIO 


¥ ca 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
5 Ashland, Oregon 
f 97520-5025 
i fi | 


